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In This Issue... 


I knew what I wanted written for the lead article for this 
issue of Adult Teacher, and I had no trouble deciding on the 
author. When I asked Margaret T. Applegarth to do the article, 
she was not sure that she could take on an “extra-extra,” but 
assured me she’d try. 

Miss Applegarth has a way of building an editor up to a 
fever pitch of anticipation before he receives her articles. Her 
letters give little snatches of the way in which she is develop- 
ing the article, and the editor knows it will be her article from 
beginning to end. 

And, at last, one day, an envelope arrives. It is as though 
Miss Applegarth has sent a bit of herself. 

The manuscript is always written in her own hand. I shall 
never forget the way in which she prepared me for the first 
hand-written article she sent me. Her letter was so completely 
disarming I would have been willing to try to translate her 
article from Sanskrit. “I do hope,” she wrote, “that in my 
reply to your invitation to write this article I warned you that 
I am that pre-historic creature who does not know how to type 
and therefore sends in all her manuscripts longhand. Books and 
all! At least I have the small modest virtue of arriving on 
editors’ desks before their deadlines! And if I failed to explain 
this earlier, it was because I have become so accustomed to 
my sad failing that I think everybody knows it since even my 
letters hint at my shortcoming.” 

See what I mean? I hope you will like Miss Applegarth’s 
“Wrapped in Swaddling Clothes” as much as we do.—J.W.C. 


Cover: “The Madonna,” by Murillo; photo by Philip Gendreau 






















































By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH ” 


CHRISTMAS, of course, is a love affair. God fall- 
ing in love with you. God falling in love with your 
neighbor. And with his neighbor. And with his, 
ad infinitum, to the end of the block, to the end 
of the town, to the end of the nation, then over- 
seas. And all of you equally in love with God and 
with one another. A divine drama, indeed! The 
preacher says so. The Bible says so. Advertise- 
ments say SO. 

Only the average church member balks at such 
big business. For what is Christmas nowadays 
but a wistful, wonderful, but almost totally wasted 
week—what with weary wrestling with wrappings 
beforehand, the dizzy day itself with a too-big 
dinner; then that exhausted aftermath, when you 
cook up courage enough to collect the completely 
useless loot received, wrapping everything into 
one bundle to store away for suitable redistri- 
bution—maybe? The older you get, the more you 
question all this fuss for all this futility; the more 
inclined to agree that maybe it really is a day 
for children. 

But that would keep Christmas wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, unable to grow up. Deep down 
in your heart you do know, don’t you, that it 
is a day for somebody exactly your age, living 
on your street, in your house, bearing your name, 
thinking your thoughts, wrongfully wrapping up 
those thoughts from growing into the lively love 
affair God intended. 

If only He could send His same unaging angels 
to sing in the night sky the same song all over 
again this year, so that you might stop empha- 
sizing the tag end of it, and pay decent attention 
to the six much more magnificent matters men- 
tioned in their message. Then maybe you need 
not emerge from the holiday exactly as you 
entered it. Oh, maybe new neckties on gentlemen 
friends, new costume jewelry on ladies’ coat lapels, 
new toys in every nursery. But nobody neces- 
sarily nobler on December 26. Although that is 
what the Twenty-fifth is for, we skip all that! 
And the moment the angels reach their one 
prosaic peace, “and this will be a sign for you: 
you will find a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes,” why then, you smile over that homely 
hint, and say with the shepherds: “Come on, let’s 
go see!” 

Wrapping has become big business. Anybody 
can do it—for ten cents. All you need is a bit of 





b ? This material in different form will appear in Miss Applegarth’s 
ook, Moment by Moment—Meditations for Women, to be published 
by Harper and Brothers. 

“Miss Applegarth is an author and lecturer. 
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patience, a little remembrance, and, of course, 
addresses of friends. Everybody but gift-card 
makers frowns on the promiscuous practice of 
mailing a greeting to any old Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, lest he hold up your card and say: “Now 
who on earth is this from?” The ten-cent senti- 
ment of the ten-cent artist is all but lost forever. 
Or is it? Will the recipient prop it up on his desk, 
and daily dredge his memory for some dim recol- 
lection of you? If you wrote him simply to “win 
friends,” a la Dale Carnegie, this could be a revolt- 
ing use of Christmas; but if to “influence people,” 
making them ponder and puzzle, why then this 
might restore the six essential sentences in the 
angelic song, the stuff that Christmas is made of. 

In case you have not listened lately, here are 
the significant six: 


“Gutory To Gop IN THE HIGHEST” 


The essence of Christmas starts here, spell- 
binding with sparkle and splendor. 
Somewhere in her book, Evelyn Underhill says 
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that in heaven the four and twenty elders fall 
on their golden crowns in absolute adoration; 
but she is afraid that all the “lesser fry” simply 
stand around wearing theirs! With no sense of 
the Lord, high and lifted up. Just breathless over 
having attained glory themselves. 

Francis of Assisi achieved this ecstasy on earth, 
however. He used to go out on a hillside at night 
to capture a consciousness of the Creator, and 
call up toward the stars at intervals: “Oh, God... 
God ... God... God!” And because he was a 
man of great simplicity, he could return to his 
cell thrilled through and through by an awareness 
of the Almighty. Anybody wanting such authentic 
awe for Christmas might try a midnight service, 
possibly in a foreign language church. 

It may work a lovely miracle to hear God 
prayed to in German! (Preparing you for the 
fifth angelic sentence, for you may have kept your 
Savior wrapped up in the swaddling clothes of 
the English language longer than necessary. He 
was intended to be “for all people.’’) 

Walking through the dark streets toward church, 
try quoting Paul: “We destroy arguments and 
every proud obstacle to the knowledge of God, 
and take every thought captive to obey Christ” 
(2 Corinthians 10:5). Notice how this unwraps 
the Savior. And maxes, instead, a package of all 
your own pet foibles to give him as your Christmas 
present. For undoubtedly December 25 should 
become the reason of the uneasy conscience: We 
“all have sinned and fall short of the glory.” 


“On EARTH PEACE” 


This is the one Christmas gift God gives you. 
Annually! Embarrassingly big? You try to wrap 
it up and ship it off to the Department of State, 
or to Congress: “For who am I to cope with any- 
thing as colossal as universal peace? I, a mere 
speck on the map? What a muddle peace is— 
everybody everywhere wanting it; but how can 
you pin down whole populations in scattered 
places, and make them sign on the dotted line?” 

But populations are people. So try pinning 
yourself down. Do the one first specific item 
needed now for the peace of the world: give up 
your hate, this very moment. 

Thirty years after that first Christmas, the 
Prince of Peace had plenty to say about this 
practice: “If you love those who love you, what 
credit is that to you? For even sinners love those 
who love them. ... But love your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, expecting nothing in return.” You 
get an inkling of what a perfect nuisance peace 
can be! For who aims to be as noble as all that? 
To have Christ-in-you, lovingkindness incorpo- 
rated? But the complete Christmas challenge 
comes from the fact that it has been done. On 
earth! And that it has worked. On earth! 

No sooner was the war over than the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva received this 
eloquent appeal: “We, the Protestants of Holland, 
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request Church World Service to divert a 
promised shipload of grain from us to our starving 
brothers in Germany. We grew a surplus of green 
vegetables in Holland, but were forbidden by 
our government to send this surplus to Germany. 
As Christians we cannot rest under this condition; 
hence our request that the grain, which we our- 
selves need, be sent to these brethren who have 
greater need.” 

Only a year ago something similar started hap- 
pening in the Philippines. There was to be a youth 
work camp to restore a college campus bombed 
during the war. A certain Filipino army officer 
who had lived through the hell of enemy occu- 
pation had vowed that if he ever saw another 
Japanese face to face he would shoot to kill. 

But, after proper procedures through many 
government agencies, two Japanese college girls 
were finally permitted to join this Christian 
work camp. The Filipino officer watched them 
in amazement—dainty delightful young women, 
down on their knees all day, week after week, 
clearing out debris; stooping, bending, lifting, 
planting—all to make his particular patch of 
earth fair again. Who would ever shoot such as 
these? The answer was, Nobody! Indeed, all the 
Filipinos fell in love and begged the Japanese 
girls to stay on to finish their college course at 
Silliman University so that this living beatitude 
(“Blessed are the peacemakers”) might be seen 
in action some more. When this, too, had been 
duly arranged with governmental authorities, 
the drama deepened: for the Filipino army 
officer begged for the privilege of providing 
home and board for these two Japanese, in 
order that the members of his particular house- 
hold might catch the contagion of Christian 
charm, and discover that an enemy is a friend! 

Multiply such everlasting mercy, household 
by household, church by church, the world 
over, and peace could come closer. But every- 
body waits for everybody else to do the initial 
saving. Like the G.I. grumbling good-bye to his 
pastor: “Here I am, safely demobilized from 
one war, I thought, only to find myself now 
headed for Korea! How can I reconcile such 
basic injustice?” 

The pastor then asked his own penetrating 
question: “But you had three or four free 
years, safe at home—what specific things did 
you do to fling all your influence into producing 
peace?” And the soldier was speechless. 

So, Christmas is the moment of moments to 
hear the Prince of Peace saying to your town, 
too, “O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! if thou hadst 
known, even thou, in this thy day, the things 
that make for thy peace.” 


“Goop Witt Towarp MEN” 
With peace as God’s gift to you, good will 
then becomes your return gift to him and his 
whole family on earth. 
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Intimate! Personalized! With your own name 
stamped all over it! Yet some Christians wrap 
this up grudgingly and of necessity: “But not 
yet! Ask me again tomorrow, if I feel like it.” 
But the Lord loves a cheerful giver. And 
Christmas is his season for helping you to be- 
come more hilarious about sharing. For to keep 
saying, “Merry,” at every December street 
corner, with no mirth in the offing, is such vain 
repetition as the heathen use. 

Your ten-cent card can come in handy, here. 
Especially if it takes the form of the mammoth 
ten-cent leaflet, “U:N.—Snare, or Shield?” 
(Ten can be ordered for $1.00, from the Christian 
Century Foundation, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Illinois.) Roll each copy in gold paper and 
write on the ten tags: “From the Wise Man who 
brought gold!” For sheer common sense this 
clarifying leaflet describes in detail mankind’s 
last, best hope on earth—health for the faint, 
food for the famished, books for the eager, justice 
for the oppressed. It can’t help but awaken an 
awareness of how peace can come on earth. 

A certain woman who longs to convince an 
important young couple into becoming more im- 
portant in glamorizing good will, plans to give 
them two books showing how it has been done 
conspicuously in India. The young husband will 
receive Gandhi: His Life and Message for the 
World, by Louis Fischer,? and the young wife will 
get, Prison and Chocolate Cake, by Nayantara 
Sahgal,t Madame Pandit’s daughter and Prime 
Minister Nehru’s niece. Both books paint unfor- 
gettable pictures of India peacefully freeing her- 
self, while the painful price was almost perpetual 
imprisonment for Gandhi, Nehru, and three of the 
Pandit family. Yet a twenty-seven-year-old Hindu 
society girl sees deep into this challenge her 
whole family adopted gladly. She describes how 
jail-goings were always kept gala, how her father 
burned their fabulous foreign clothes so that they 
might wear only the rough homespun everybody 
wore. Sacrifices enough to make any Christian 
re-examine the good will in church life when the 
gay Nara agrees with Gandhi that you cannot 
fight for truth with hatred in your heart, and 
that actions must have no trace of anger or re- 
sentment. No wonder her father planted flowers 
in the prison courtyard. Such overflow of good 
will plants courtesy in every reader! 


“GuLap TiIpINGs OF GREAT Joy” 


It seems upside down that a nation dedicated 
on paper to the “pursuit of happiness” on 364 
days and to “glad tidings of great joy” on the other 
day, should wrap up good will between Christ- 
mases—so that through color, race, and creed we 
tie lovingkindness in knots. For the angels sang 
the Heavenly Father’s family formula over nine- 
teen centuries ago. 





® Gandhi: His Life and Message for the World, by a Fischer; 
New American Library of World Literature. 25 cent: 

‘* Prison and Chocolate Cake, by Nayantara Sahgal; Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $3.50. 
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“Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Murillo 


“Wich SHALL BE To ALL PEOPLE” 


Africans and Americans, British and Brazilians, 
Chinese and Canadians, Dutch and Dyaks, until 
you run out of alphabet, but never out of people, 
or good will. In 1939, the Nazis posted a sign in 
Vienna: “No Jewish Goods Under the Christmas 
Tree This Year,’ and everybody said: “That 
Hitler!” But in 1945, General McNarney posted 
his directive to American soldiers: “I don’t want 
any of this sentimental nonsense about brother- 
hood and good will in Germany this Christmas.” 
While over in the American sector of Shanghai 
a sign in a park said: “No Dogs or Chinese AIl- 
lowed.” We shudder when outsiders appraise 
such arrogance. But Christians should have 
known better beforehand, because— 


“Unto You Is Born A SAVIOR” 


And His coming was to save us from putting 
on airs! Or wrapping up inconveniently noble 
ideas! Or killing the Savior himself eventually; 
wrapping him safely in graveclothes, everybody 
thought, and sealing the tomb: “Make it as safe 
as you can!” Pilate ordered. And even His best 
friends said: “All over, now. He couldn’t do it!” 

But He could. And Easter is the same con- 
tinued story as Christmas: a love affair! With 
those who “love back” eagerly lending every 
ounce of their devotion to unwrapping and letting 
loose the spirit of the living God on earth. It 
always passes understanding. But it includes the 
blessed company of all true believers. Of every 
color and every race. And every creed. 

Gloria in Excelsis! 























































Fabian Bachrach 


This discussion of the kingdom of God supple- 
ments the lesson, “We Believe in the Kingdom 
of God,” for December 26 in the Adult Fellowship 
Series. 


THE MOST we can do in a brief article on the 
kingdom of God is to suggest the lines along which 
our thinking upon this vast subject may proceed. 
Perhaps it is best to point out at the very begin- 
ning two things that the kingdom of God is not. 
It is not something that you enter when you die, 
and it is not a better world which men get to- 
gether and build. 

Both of these conceptions of the Kingdom have 
been held by Christians from time to time, and 
both are wrong. The first is wrong because it 
entirely separates the Kingdom from the world 
we live in, and the second is wrong because it 
implies that the Kingdom arises out of the world 
we live in. Complicated as the New Testament 
teaching about the Kingdom may be, it makes 
perfectly clear that the Kingdom is not primarily 
a state of existence after death, and that it is not 
something that men by their own efforts bring 
to pass. 

When we look at the Gospels, we find that 
Jesus talked a great deal about the kingdom of 
God; in fact some would say that it was the main 
theme of his preaching and teaching. But he 
never defined it in a single sentence or formula. 
He described it from every conceivable angle 
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The Kingdom 


and point of view. He was like the psalmist who 
walked around the walls of the Holy City to 
count the towers thereof. 

There were two reasons why he did not define 
in specific terms what he meant by the kingdom 
of God. First, everybody had a general idea of 
what he meant. It was not the first time they 
had heard about the sovereignty of God. They 
had been taught that the Lord is King! 

Doubtless, they did not all rightly understand 
what it meant, and some of them probably gave 
it little or no attention, but it was a phrase which 
was very familiar to them and which meant 
something to all of them. If a speaker today 
talks about the American way of life, he does 
not define the phrase simply because everybody 
has some idea of what he means. 


BEYOND DEFINITION 


But the other reason why Jesus did not define 
the kingdom of God is still more significant. He 
did not define it because it is beyond definition. 
Some things are too big to be caught by words. 
To be sure, everybody has some idea of what 
is meant by the American way of life, but who 
would dare to put that meaning in a single defini- 
tion? It means too many things, its meaning goes 
too deep, it lies too far beyond the boundaries of 
precise definition. 

How much more so is it true of the kingdom 
of God! It means so many things, such ultimate 
things, things far beyond the power of words to 
describe, that any simple definition of it would 
be inadequate. 

Jesus was too wise to try it. He took the artist’s 
way. He tried to tell in simple language what and 
how it would come to people. 

Some of the things he said seem to contradict 
each other. For instance, the Kingdom, he said, 
is something that you can get into. “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” 
Yet, in another sense, the kingdom of God can 
get into you. “The kingdom of God is within you.” 

The Kingdom is something that is coming in 
the future and men are to pray for its coming. 
Yet, in another sense, it is practically here al- 
ready. “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

When it comes, it means judgment, for it will 
separate people, like sheep from goats, on the 
basis of their behavior. Yet, in another sense, it 
means joy—pure, unadulterated joy. Men will 
rejoice in it the way a poor man rejoices when 
he finds an unexpected treasure in a field, or a 
rich man rejoices when he finds a perfect pearl. 

He tells men to seek for it. “Seek ye first the 
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kingdom of God” (King James Version). Yet, in 
another sense, the Kingdom is something that 
seeks them. It comes like a thief in the night, when 
you least expect it. 

These apparent contradictions and _ incon- 
sistencies will neither surprise nor upset us if we 
remember how vast a concept is represented by 
the phrase “the kingdom of God.” 

Think how many apparently contradictory 
things the phrase “the American way of life” 
implies. It means freedom and liberty, yet it also 
means restraint and obligation. It means privilege, 
yet it also means tremendous responsibility. It 
means something already achieved, yet it also 
means something to which we still look forward. 

A speaker will of necessity speak of one thing 
at a time, and if he speaks often, and at all 
deeply on the subject, he will touch first one and 
then another of these characteristics, depending 
on the situation at the moment. So it is, in an 
infinitely greater sense, with Jesus’ teaching 
about the kingdom of God. 

Volumes have been written about that teach- 
ing. Very different conclusions have been drawn 
by equally sincere men. There is no official or 
final statement by scholars as a group or by 
the Church as a whole as to what the kingdom 
of God is. 

And yet, without presuming to know more 
than we do, we all have a general idea of what 
the Kingdom means. Even if we can never come 
to a complete understanding of what Jesus meant 
by it in detail (and certainly we shall not come 
anywhere near that in an article as brief as this), 
we do catch the major accents of its meaning. 


Its MEANING 


Without trying to probe any further into the 
New Testament meaning of the Kingdom, yet 
guided by what the most dependable students 
have found in it, what does the kingdom of God 
mean to us and to our world? 

The kingdom of God is the state of affairs which 
exists when God’s will is man’s rule of life. Take 
that as a working definition, remembering all the 
time what was said earlier about trying to wrap 
up something so big in a single definition. Where- 
ever and whenever God’s will is both acknowl- 
edged and obeyed by man, there and then is the 
kingdom of God. 

That state of affairs already exists to a certain 
extent, and for two reasons: 

1. God’s will is the law by which the universe 
operates, and whether or not man obeys that 





‘Dr. Ferris is rector of Trinity Church (Episcopal), Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS’ 


will, or is even aware of it, it goes on operating, 
night and day, year in and year out, like the law 
of gravitation. God is king now, whether the 
people know it or not. 

2. From time to time God asserts his will and 
reveals his right to rule in specific events. 

This he did most decisively in the life and 
ministry of Jesus so that, in a sense, when Jesus 
came the kingdom came. We who are now bound 
together by the spirit of Jesus have one foot, so 
to speak, already in the Kingdom. 

Jesus himself seemed to imply this in the mes- 
sage that he sent to John the Baptist. What I 
am doing, he virtually said, what is happening to 
people through my ministry, is a sign that the 
Kingdom is practically here. That is the basis upon 
which people have been able to identify the King- 
dom with the Church, but no church that we will 
ever know on earth will ever be a perfect expres- 
sion of what Jesus meant by the Kingdom. 

The kingdom of God is the state of affairs which 
exists when God’s will is man’s rule of life and, 
to a certain extent, that state of affairs exists 
now. God is king and has asserted his kingly rule 
in Christ and his Church. But that state of affairs 
exists only imperfectly now; men and women only 
imperfectly obey the will of God and his kingdom 
cannot be a perfect kingdom until the people 
completely accept his rule. That state of affairs 
will exist at some time in the future. 

Life moves from God to man, not from man to 
God. Men do not strive to reach the future, the 
future comes to them. Men do not make a better 
world, a better world comes to them and they are 
either prepared or not prepared to live in it. Those 
who are not prepared are passed by, while those 
who are prepared are taken into it. 

Men by their efforts can pave the way for the 
coming of that better world, but they cannot by 
themselves bring it about. The new age dawns 
regardless of the fact that men may be asleep. It 
overtakes them whatever they may be doing, and 
they may not even be aware of it until it has 
moved on well toward noon. 

So the kingdom of God comes, and when it 
comes, it means judgment and joy. The basis of 
the judgment is the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
joy is the joy of life. It comes to the world and 
to individuals in times of crisis, and it will come 
finally and completely at some time in the future 
when the books of history will be closed. 


A BETTER WoRLD 


Men and women have always looked forward 
to a better world. The unique contribution of 
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Christianity to this instinctive hope is that a 
better world is not something toward which men 
desperately strive; it is something that comes 
to them. They can pave the way for its coming, 
and it comes no matter what they do. Their chief 
concern is to be prepared for its coming by living 
the life now and, by tasting something of its joy, 
be better prepared for its judgment. 

This way of looking at the future does not in 
any way excuse us from the most strenuous kind 
of activity, moral and spiritual. What it does do is 
to make our activity a response to something that 
has already been done rather than a reaching 
toward something that we hope some day to do. 
Thus, Christian action at its best has a serenity 
about it that other activity is not likely to have. 


The Trend Is Toward 


More objectively, this way of looking at the 
future is more nearly in accord with the facts of 
experience. Men did not bring the Renaissance to 
pass. The Renaissance dawned while all but a very 
few of the people were still slumbering in the Dark 
Ages. Here and there gifted men were its chosen 
heralds and agents, and the rank and file of men 
and women found themselves either in it or out 
of it according to the spirit of their individual 
response to it. 

It is something like that with the kingdom of 
God. It is God’s rule over men. Men do not create 
it; they respond to it. They do not reach up for 
it; it reaches down and lays hold upon them. It 
is something that comes to us, like Christmas. It 
has come, and it will come. 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


By JOHN OWEN GROSS * 


Methodists traditionally observe the last Sun- 
day in December as Student Recognition Day, 
giving special recognition to their college stu- 
dents. 

This article is a statement of the unique respon- 
sibility of the church-related college. 


SEVERAL YEARS ago, Henry Nelson Snyder, 
president of Wofford College, gave an address on 
the topic, “Good-by, Little College, Good-by.” 





1Dr. Gross is executive secretary, Division of Educational 


Institutions, General Board of Education. 





He had been hearing reports that the days of the 
small church college were numbered and the 
place it had so effectively filled would be taken 
over by large state schools. 

The speaker, however, was not convinced that 
the ministry of the small college was coming to a 
close. He argued that the church college was an 
indispensable associate of the church and would 
always be needed. This position we wish to re- 


affirm. 


LARGER ENROLLMENT 


Ours. is a propitious hour for the church college. 
I say this despite the fact that since World War II 
college enrollments have shifted in favor of tax- 
supported institutions. Just before World War II 
the enrollments in private and church-related 
institutions of higher learning were equal to those 
of state schools. For many years the church and 
private schools had enrolled many more students 
than the public institutions. Now more students 
are enrolled in institutions of higher learning con- 
trolled by the state than at any previous time. 
About 52 per cent of college students are enrolled 
in tax-supported schools, and 48 per cent are en- 
rolled in private and church-related schools. 

This does not mean that fewer students are 
turning to the church-related colleges. Today a 
higher percentage of high-school graduates are 


The church college gives special attention 
to personal talents and capacities. 











going to college than in any period of our history. 
The number will continue to increase, very likely 
reaching three million by 1960. By 1965, it is con- 
fidently expected that where there are now 100 
students enrolled, there will be 170 in college. 


CONCERN FOR SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The present period, while friendly and favor- 
able, may be described as a soul-searching time 
for colleges and universities. Never in the memory 
of the present group of leaders have the institu- 
tions shown more concern in their Christian com- 
mitments than at present. 

A few years ago the major interest, if not the 
exclusive one, of the church colleges centered 
about academic acceptability. The schools wanted 
to meet the demands of accrediting associations 
and reach the high standards that these associa- 
tions projected. 

Now they continue to give attention to academic 
excellence, but in addition they have a deepened 
interest in their Christian commitment. It is not 
uncommon for college administrators to attend 
professional meetings where the discussion cen- 
ters about the sole topic, “How can we make the 
Christian college genuinely Christian?” 

Concern for spiritual values is not limited to 
administrators, but also is prevalent among the 
faculties. The Christian Faculty Fellowship, an 





The chapel choir is an important part of the program of any church college. 
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indigenous movement of faculty personnel led by 
distinguished scholars from some of America’s 
great institutions, has become national in scope. 
Its influence is reaching deeply into college 
campuses. This movement aims to strengthen the 
religious experience of faculty members, to en- 
courage their witnessing for Christ in their work, 
and, in particular, to urge the Christian teacher 
to allow the light of his personal Christian experi- 
ence to illuminate the subject which he teaches. 


THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Ours is a day, furthermore, when the college is 
not only moving toward the church but the church 
is moving definitely toward the college. This trend 
is reflected in the increased support the church 
now gives its schools. In 1948 the General Con- 
ference of The Methodist Church set as its mini- 
mum goal for current college support an amount 
of fifty cents from each member. In 1952 this goal 
was reaffirmed. Reports from the annual confer- 
ences throughout the nation indicate that the 
church is taking this objective seriously.. The 
Methodist Church today is giving to its institutions 
almost ten times as much for operations as it gave 
fifteen years ago. 

Reports from other denominations show that 
The Methodist Church is not at the head of the 
procession in per capita giving for higher educa- 
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tion. Several other churches have gone beyond 
our denomination in supporting their schools. 

The motive behind the increase in support on 
the part of the church for her schools is—or 
should be—deeper than just the sentimental at- 
tachment of the church for an offspring. The 
church should recognize that there is a direct 
connection between Christian education and the 
climate needed by the church for growth and 
development. The church sees that she cannot 
advance the cause of human brotherhood in an 
atmosphere torn by racial strife. She also knows 
that men will not turn their swords into plow- 
shares nor their spears into pruning hooks as long 
as distrust, suspicion, and hatred exist. Neither 
can the church hope to bring an end to crime with 
all its attendant evils. until the moral law is ac- 
cepted and respected. 

The church’s work is an important factor in 
“culture making.” For this task she must depend 
upon leaders. It would be illuminating if it were 
possible here to mention the leaders who have 
influenced our Christian culture. The list would 
include ministers, missionaries, preachers, and 
teachers, trained for the most part in schools 
operated by the church, who in their way have 
placed the leaven of Christianity in the life of the 
world. 

When we consider the responsibility the church 
has to Christianize the culture of our day, we 
recognize that the church will need the help of 
economists, political scientists, sociologists, philos- 
ophers, ministers, educators, poets, dramatists—in 
fact, the help of all people who deal with creative 
ideas and human behavior. 

Consequently, the administrators of Christian 
colleges today, who are aware of the responsibility 
that rests upon them in working with the church, 
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are increasingly seeking to bring their schools into 
a closer working relationship with their support- 
ing denominations. Faculties and students are 
restudying their stated objectives to ascertain if 
they rest upon a basic Christian philosophy of 
education. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


While the church colleges are seeking to be 
more distinctly Christian, they are also making 
sure—as are the tax-supported schools—that their 
courses of study are not isolated from present-day 
needs of our culture. There is concern for an 
educational philosophy which accepts the Chris- 
tian teachings based upon our historic faith in God 
and Jesus Christ, his Son. 

The Christian view has for years consistently 
been ignored by many leaders responsible for the 
development of educational life in our nation. 
History books and college courses which deal with 
the social development of our country give meager 
attention to the church’s contribution toward 
building up the unique American outlook on life. 

Without an understanding of the church’s con- 
tributions to our culture, our students have diffi- 
culty in grasping the meaning of present-day 
references to our Christian idealism. In fact, the 
basic difference between the Christian and com- 
munist views of human life are obscured, partly 
because of educational neglect of the moral law. 

The spirit of secularism has greatly influenced 
the prevailing atmosphere in our country, center- 
ing our attention on immediate material values 
to the exclusion of our relationship with God. 
Our people, through continuous emphasis upon 
material aims and technical achievements have 
grown insensitive to what is not seen or felt. 
Interest centers about the external, the material, 
the tangible, and the seen. 

Much of the current educational work reflects 
this secular outlook. 

The church cannot be interested in this sort 
of education. It knows that without fixed Christian 
standards, the building of a Christian culture is 
impossible. In brief, the church holds that when 
God is left out of education moral decay sets in. 

History shows that radical changes in Christian 
nations are always preceded by destroying faith 
in God. The threat poised against the safety of our 
nation is not communism but materialism. When 
this philosophy has undermined the theistic 
foundations of our culture, the door will be open 
for any form of tyranny. 

The power of the Christian Church to influence 
culture would be greatly diminished if she should 
surrender her educational institutions. These have 
been the most potent associates the churches have 
had in building the Kingdom. These stand to affirm 
that God must be kept in education. 


The courses of study at the church colleges are not 
isolated from present-day needs of our culture. 



































“Children whom we have baptized are to be taught by us and to be led into the life of faith.” 


Von Knight 





Christian Perfection 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL ' 


This article is related to the lesson, “We Believe 
in Conversion, Assurance, and Christian Perfec- 
tion” for December 5 in the series, “Major Meth- 
odist Beliefs” (page 30). 


SATISFACTION, holiness, and perfection are 
words that were often used in early Methodism. 
We do not hear them much today. Why that early 
emphasis? And why the neglect today? What is 
the meaning of Christian perfection? 

First, for himself Wesley wanted religion as a 
personal experience. He held to Luther’s teach- 
ing: salvation is not by our works, nor by correct 
beliefs, but by grace, by God’s mercy and help; 
salvation is through faith, through a definite act 
of trust and surrender. This comes first and is 
fundamental, but there is more than this. 


THE DIVINE STANDARD 


The New Testament expresses God’s high de-- 





_\ Dr. Rall is professor emeritus of Christian doctrine at Garrett 
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mand: we are to be children of our Father— 
not simply as those who receive his love and care, 
but as those who are like him, whose lives are 
ruled by his spirit of love. We are to love as God 
loves—friends, foes, all men. We are to be perfect — 
as our Father is perfect. We are to be “holy and 
blameless” before our God and Father. 

Today we have some who emphasize the inner 
experience of sanctification and look critically at 
those who talk of a “social gospel.” Others stress 
the social and practical meaning of religion and 
pay little attention to the inner experience of 
God’s life-giving power. Wesley joined the two. 
Perfection for him meant loving, and love was to 
extend to everybody and to all of life. That meant 
public life, labor relations, making and spending 
money. 

Now comes the crucial question: How can 
finite man be perfect, perfect,as God is perfect? 
That means, first of all, to be perfect within, free 
from all sin, filled with the pure spirit of love. 
Being saved is more than having our sins forgiven. 
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It means having a new life, being made over, 
becoming the true children of God, being filled 
with the Spirit. It is what we mean by such words 
as sanctification, holiness, perfection. 

There is a twofold meaning to the word “grace,” 
the grace by which we are saved. It means the 
forgiving mercy of God: grace for us. And it 
means the new life which God gives us: grace 
in us. By this grace man becomes a “new crea- 
ture,” or a “new creation.” He has put off the old 
man and put on the new. Sin no longer has 
dominion over him. He has “the mind of Christ.” 
This is Christian perfection: God’s gift, man’s life. 

On this we all agree. But differences appear 
when we ask further questions. How does God 
give this to us? How does he do this great work? 
When may we expect it? 

In early Methodism many believed that entire 
sanctification, Christian perfection, might be had 
by the believer in one single work of God, wrought 
completely at one moment. Men thought of an 
inherited sinful nature, of sin as a thing, a sub- 
stance, something that God could remove in a 
single act. Thus, Christian perfection, complete 
and final, might come at the beginning of the 
Christian life through God’s removal of our sin- 
ful nature and his gift of a new nature. There were 
a good many who declared that they had had this 
experience and could tell just when it occurred. 
Wesley never claimed this experience for himself, 
but le accepted as true the claim of others. 


How Gop SAvEs 


Seeing more clearly how God works will help 
us answer these questions. His way of work in 
saving men is personal, moral, spiritual; it is not 
mechanical or external, nor by mere material 
means. We do not believe in the baptismal re- 
generation of infants because the new man and 
the new life can come only as we hear God and 
answer him in faith, receive his Spirit and come 
into living fellowship with him. The children 
whom we dedicate are to be taught by us and to 
be led into the life of faith. There is-no saving 
power in the bread and wine, as such, of the 
Lord’s Supper. They bring us life only as we see 
the saving love which they symbolize and answer 
with our love and faith. 

God’s way of making us over is the same 
whether it be the beginning or the attainment of 
Christian perfection. He calls us into the fellow- 
ship of faith and obedience and service. In that 
fellowship he gives us himself, his love, his truth, 
his grace for every need. He gives us his Spirit 
to dwell in us as peace, and love, and purity, and 
the power of a new life. 

Fellowship, however, is always a two-way mat- 
ter. So it is with this gift of life. We are saved 
through faith, and that is not a one-time deed. 
God gives us this new life in daily fellowship, not 
just once for all. It is life that God gives, and life 
can be had only as we live it. That means that 
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day by day we must live with God in love and 
trust and devotion, and with our fellow men in 
love and service. We cannot say, “Now I have 
been made perfect; now I can sing myself away 
to everlasting bliss.” Temptations will come. We 
shall never get beyond the prayer that Christ gave 
his followers, “forgive us our trespasses,” “lead 
us not into temptation,” “deliver us from evil.” 
We shall always need God’s forgiving mercy. 


PERFECTED Now AND LATER 


Is perfection, then, something that we can have 
here and now, or is it a goal toward which we 
move? The answer is both. That follows from 
what has just been said. There is a perfectness 
which should come at the very beginning of the 
Christian life, a complete surrender to God, a 
being filled with his Spirit, a life that is ruled by 
love. .This is what it means to be a Christian. We 
are Christians only as this is true of us. So Paul 
writes to the Corinthians as “those sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” Often there 
comes a crisis, a new vision and a new decision, 
a full surrender and a new experience of God’s 
indwelling presence and saving power. 

But always there remains a Christian perfection 
which lies ahead. So Paul writes plainly, “Not 
that I have already obtained this or am already 
perfect; but I press on to make it my own” 
(Philippians 3:12). To give ourselves wholly to 
God, to receive his Spirit, is not the end of attain- 
ment; rather, it is the beginning of life and growth 
on the highest level. 

Whether you call this growth unto perfection 
or growth in perfection, the meaning is clear when 
we keep in mind the two truths already noted. 
One is the high goal. It is not just negative—having 
sin removed from us. It is positive—life, truth, 
love, service. It is a goal so high as to take all our 
devotion, all God’s help, and all our years. It is 
nothing less than being like God in love, having 
Christ’s Spirit as the spirit of our lives. The other 
truth is that of the way. Not by some single deed 
of divine power or compulsion does God work. 
The life, the new spirit, is all from him; it is ours 
as he gives it. But he gives it as we open our 
hearts to him day by day, as we live with him 
in the fellowship of love and service and prayer 
in the way that Christ has shéwn us. 

Here is a great word, a vital part of the New 
Testament message. Have we given it its rightful 
place in our teaching? It is not for the few. It 
says to every Christian, here is the true life, the 
high life, the life of peace and joy, of love and 
righteousness which God asks of all. And here is 
the way of help for all our living. Live with God 
in full trust and entire obedience, in love and 
service of men, and God will give you the life 
which you seek to live. He will give you light, 
power, truth, love, joy, and peace. He will give 
you his Spirit—he will live in you. 





The theme of this article is directly related to 
the lesson on “Our Deepest Longings,” for De- 
cember 12 in the International Lesson Series. 


One COULD very properly begin a discussion 
of this subject by asking the question, Is it im- 
portant? The world is divided in three camps on 
this issue. 

There are those persons, millions of them, who 
think it is important and who act on it. 

There are those persons who frankly say per- 
sonal devotions are not important. 

Then there are those who say they are impor- 
tant and they would go into an elaborate defense 
of the worth of the practice, but on the other 
hand, they never do anything about it. They be- 
long to a large percentage of the population who 
claim to believe in God and who do nothing about 
it day in and day out. 

A group of American missionaries were work- 
ing in the four countries of Northern Europe: 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Those 
countries are all under the domination and con- 
trol of a state church. From 95 to 98 per cent 
(dependent on the country) of all the people are 
nominally members of the state church. They are 
born into it; they are baptized into it. 

However, when the visitors went from door to 
door visiting in the homes, they found that more 
than 70 per cent said they had no active connec- 
tion whatsoever with the church. They never 
went to church and a large majority of the 70 
per cent said that they had no interest whatso- 
ever. Nevertheless, they said almost without ex- 
ception that they believed in God. They are not 
atheists but secularists. They live in a world 
where God is recognized and at times they politely 
tip their hats to him and the church, but they 
actually live in indifference ‘and utter neglect 
of the spiritual life. 

But why go to other parts of the world? The 
same condition exists in a large part of America. 
Secularist America probably contains our largest 
group who need to be reached for Christ. They 
are the men and women who say they believe 
in God but to all intents and purposes live as if 
there were no God. Secularism has engulfed them. 

Even among the group who believe in God and 
worship him there is the problem of developing 
one’s spiritual life. It is a problem. The problem 
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comes about in two areas of one’s life. The person 
has to fight his own natural inertia. It is not easy 
to maintain personal devotions. We used to say 
that the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 
Call it what you will, it is not easy. At times we 
get a little impatient with some who give the im- 
pression that it is easy and so natural. Well, it 
may be easy for some and natural for others, but 
look at those who found it difficult. 
In a letter to Miss March, March 29, 1760, } 
John Wesley said: “Prayer is certainly the grand 
means of drawing near to God; and all others are 
helpful to us only so far as they are mixed with 
or prepare us for this. The comfort of it may 
be taken away by wandering thoughts, but not 
the benefit: violently to fight against these is 
not the best and speediest way to conquer them; 
but rather humbly and calmly to ask and wait for 
His help, who will bruise Satan under your feet.” 


“Praying Hands”; Albrecht Durer, engraver. 





And to Mrs. Woodhouse, May 17, 1766, he 
wrote: “Continually stir up the gift of God which 
is in you, not only by continuing to hear His 
word at all opportunities, but by reading, by 
meditation, and above all by private prayer. 
Though sometimes it should be a grievous cross, 
yet bear your cross, and it will bear you: your 
labour shall not be in vain. Is not our Lord just 
now ready to bless you? to increase your faith, 
and love, and patience, and gentleness? You have 
no need to be any more overcome of evil. Through 
Him you shall overcome evil with good.” 

Or let us take a note out of Francis Asbury’s 
Journal. Writing in New York, August 1, 1774, 
he says: “I have great discoveries of my defects 
and weaknesses. My soul is not so steadily and 
warmly devoted to the Lord as it might be. Lord, 
help me, and supply me with grace always!” 

Or again in Delaware, March 28, 1779, Asbury 
says: “My mind was much drawn out in prayer, 
and I believe I have not spent more time in this 
exercise for many years past, if ever, than I do 
now. But my mind has been much perplexed 
about wandering thoughts in prayer, though 
Mr. Wesley’s deep and judicious discourse on 
that subject has afforded me no small satisfaction. 
He hath both shown the causes of those thoughts, 
which are not sinful, and incontestably proves 
that they contract no guilt. Yet a devout and 
tender mind must be grieved to find any kind of 
temptation in that sublime exercise wherein the 
whole soul desires to be employed.” 

It is clear that those who have tried hardest 
have at times had to overcome the natural in- 
clination of neglect or wandering thoughts. 

The other area of life in which the problem 
comes is to find the time. That is an everlasting 
fight with each individual. It is just as daily as 
fighting the inertia. It has been said that these 
bodies of ours were built for a stagecoach era 
and now we live in a rocket and jet-propelled age. 
How are we going to fit ourselves into this era? 

Imagine, if you will, trying to fit the language 
of the Twenty-third Psalm into the canyon-built 
areas of a city like New York. Imagine arriving 
in a big city and going to a hotel with all the 
bustle and noise of the city streets. Imagine look- 
ing out the windows. What does one see, sky- 
scrapers, crowds, automobiles? How different 
from the green pastures, the still waters of the 
Twenty-third Psalm! Imagine stopping for a mo- 
ment to recite that. 

There are children and probably oldsters in the 
ghettos of New York who have never seen 
green pastures or the still waters. But there is 
the picture of the psalmist and, remarkably, 
people use that Psalm in the midst of those 
canyons. They have a moment of silence and 
meditation and the thing happens to them which 
the psalmist says will happen, “He restores my 
soul.” 

Oddly enough a large percentage of the people 
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running hither and thither there on _ the 
streets are looking for restoration. That is what 
they say they need and that is what they say 
they want but they try every method except 
the way that offers help. For it is as old as the 
truth of the Scripture that we are made in the 
image of God and our souls are restless until 
they find rest in God. Augustine tried all the 
other ways and came out finally at this place. 
What a blessing his life became when he found 
the secret and it was the secret of the personal 
devotional life. If there is doubt about it, read 
Augustine’s Confessions. How strikingly a modern 
has captured the same secret in those well-be- 
loved verses: 


I met God in the morning 
When the day was at its best, 
And his presence came like sunrise, 
Like a glory in my breast. 


So, I think I know the secret, 
Learned from many a troubled way; 

You must seek him in the morning 
If you want him through the day! 2 


Not only the ancient psalmist and the ancient 
saint and this modern bishop have found the 
secret, but there are many others. Read The 
Cloud. of Unknowing or The Imitation of Christ 
or Theologia Germanica. All of these came from 
the so-called Dark Ages. These centuries are no 
longer called the Dark Ages. Why? Because 
in all those thousand years of history there were 
candles burning. In fact, we now call the last 
five hundred years of that period the Golden 
Age of Mysticism. Here are the names of some 
who lighted their candles: Gregory the Great, 
Anslem,; Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, 
Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, 
Catherine of Siena, Gerhard Groote, Thomas a 
Kempis. These souls and others lighted enough 
candles that out of these so-called dark centuries 
came the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

It has been said that all the darkness in the 
world cannot put out the light of one single 
candle. It is so. How powerfully that was illus- 
trated one night at Soldiers Field in Chicago. 
The stadium was crowded. More than one hun- 
dred thousand were there for a religious service. 
Every person had been given a match. At a point 
in the service all the light was extinguished. 
Then every person lighted his match. What a 
sight it was! Those there will never forget it. 
But that is only a picture of what a man’s lighted 
candle can mean in the world. However, if he 
is to keep his spiritual life alive he must cultivate 
it. The cultivation of the spiritual life is tre- 
mendously important. It comes through the daily 
practice of prayer and meditation and Bible read- 
ing. Time has to be found. Inertia has to be 


2 From Spiritual Hilltops, by Ralph S. Cushman, copyright 1932. 
Used by permission of Abingdon Press. 








overcome. The habit has to be developed. There 
are those who testify that it can be done. They 
not only say it can be done but more than that, 
they witness to the power that comes. 

One day not long ago in Noordwijk, Holland, 
several hundred persons met together. What 
brought them together from many countries in 
Europe? A United States senator and a member 
of Parliament were co-chairmen of the meeting. 
A United States congressman was there for an 
address. Princess Wilhelmina formally opened the 
conference and Queen Juliana brought a mes- 
sage. They were together for one thing, that was 
prayer for a needy world. They were representa- 
tives of the International Council for Christian 
Leadership which sponsors the Laymen’s Prayer 
Movement which is a power in so many places. 


Prayer cells have sprung up in many places. 
What caused them? A deep-felt need of the 
personal devotional life. Millions of men and 
women practice daily devotions. Applying the 
pragmatic test, they find it works. They say 
prayers, they read the Bible, they have family 
devotions. They sometimes take moments out of 
the busiest time of the day to reflect on the Shep- 
herd who leads them in the green pastures beside 
the still waters. They have their souls restored. 
Again they say it works. They sometimes put 
down their experiences. They give their lay wit- 
ness in short devotional meditations. When one 
reads them, he sees the importance of personal 
devotions in the writer’s life. Each of us can have 
similar experiences if we dedicate ourselves to it. 





The Christmas Book, by Francis X. Weiser. Har- 


court, Brace and Company, 1952. 188 pages, in- 
dexed. $3. 


REVIEWED BY JANE NEWLIN 


Beginning with the Gospel stories and their 
history, the author traces the development of 
Christmas customs in Europe and America. 
Readers will find new significance in many aspects 
of our celebration of Christmas when they know 
this history. 

Many will also be startled at some of the facts 
they will learn. How many will know, for in- 
stance, that Christmas was not celebrated in this 
country until about one hundred years ago? The 
efforts of the Puritans to stamp out the ob- 
servance of Christmas and, in America, to sup- 
plant it with Thanksgiving are given in detail. 

The story of the origins of hymns and carols 
from many centuries includes tunes for some of 
those which are unfamiliar to American readers. 

Christmas breads and pastries from many coun- 
tries are the subject of one chapter. The next 
recounts the traditions associated with Christmas 
dinner. An especially entertaining story tells of 
the development of our modern mince pie. 

The evolution of Saint Nicholas into Santa 
Claus and the influences which brought about 
this change should be of particular interest to 
those who have felt that our modern concentra- 
tion on Santa Claus has detracted from the spir- 
itual observance of Christmas. 

The author is a native of Austria and describes 
Austrian Christmas customs out of his own ex- 
perience. He is now an American citizen and 
professor of philosophy and German at Emmanuel 
College in Boston. Robert Frankenberg has cap- 
tured the spirit of the season in illustrations 
at the head of each chapter. 

With its wealth of information and its readable 
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style The Christmas Book will add to the en- 
joyment and appreciation of Christmas. 


Beauty in the Heart, by Archibald Rutledge; 
Fleming H. Revell, 1953. 63 pages. $1.50. 


REVIEWED BY THOMAS H. CHAPPELL 


In his latest volume Archibald Rutledge has 
written an answer to the question, Where is 
beauty to be found? Passing by the more obvious 
forms, he deals with the beauty that does not 
always meet the eye—‘“that kind of beauty in 
the world that we get by indirection.” It is an 
achievement of character rather than a natural 
endowment. 

The reader’s eyes are opened to “the beauty 
in the heart” as the author interprets the vital 
truth to be found in commonplace things. By a 
series of illustrations from human life and from 
the life of nature, he identifies the beauty of 
friendship, patience, loyalty, sacrifice, tenderness, 
resourcefulness, courage, and love. 

In several incidents he expresses an attitude 
toward the Southern Negro which should exert 
a wholesome influence in the area of race rela- 
tions. His genuine feeling of brotherhood arises, 
not out of a crusading spirit, but from a lifetime 
of association with a dusky people whom he 
has always loved. 

Here is a book that should awaken in every 
reader a more sensitive appreciation for the 
beauty that is seen through the eyes of the heart. 


vy vy vy 


Jane Newlin is a staff member of the depart- 
ment of adult publications, Editorial Division of 
the General Board of Education. 

Thomas H. Chappell is minister of South End 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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“Repose in Egypt,” by Merson (Courtesy, Museum Fine Arts, Boston) 


“Repose in Egypt” 


By WEBB DYCUS 


The long, hard flight behind them now, they pause 
To rest within the Sphinx’s massive arms, 

Though even yet, She holds him to her heart, 

The little Christ child, with his baby charms. 


The weary donkey droops his shaggy head, 
Relieved of saddle, tethered to a stake; 
And careful Joseph sleeps upon the sand, 
Finding how good a pillow stone can make. 


The campfire dims: its smoke a slender thread, 
Tall and steady in the desert night. 

Peace cradles them—the heart-torn refugees— 
With, there, the darkly shining Nile in sight. 
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The Leader in Action 





By BOND FLEMING * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalms 130:1-6; 86:3-5. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You should relate this lesson to the whole unit. 
Suggestions will be made in the section, “To Be- 
gin” for making this clear to the class. 

In addition to the materials in Wesley Quar- 
terly and Adult Student, you will find helpful 
material for this lesson in any of the devotional 
books by E. Stanley Jones, such as Abundant 
Living.2 Note the section on forgiveness in The 
Methodist Hymnal. 

Also helpful would be “Bible Lesson in Today’s 
News” in Christian Advocate. Each issue carries 
a discussion of the relation of one phase of the 
lesson to events of our time. 

An important part of your preparation should 
be a meditation on forgiveness: think about your 
own experience of forgiving others as well as the 
experience of being forgiven. Recognize your op- 
portunity through this lesson of serving the mem- 
bers of the class in an unusual way, and so of 
glorifying God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The meaning of forgiveness 
II. The need for forgiveness 
III. Requirements for forgiveness 
IV. A forgiving God (You may want to reverse 
III and IV.) 
V. What forgiveness does 





‘Dr. Fleming is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
é 5 bundant Living, by E. Stanley Jones; Abingdon Press, 1942, 


Adult Student: 


Harold M, Lambert 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by calling attention to the 
fact that this is lesson 3 in the unit on “Prayer 
and Praise.” It follows the other two lessons 
in the unit, “Why Be Thankful?” and “Help in 
Time of Trouble.” We should be thankful for 
help in time of trouble. One of the greatest 
blessings is forgiveness—it lifts the load of sin. 

You may emphasize boldly that all of us are in 
need of forgiveness and that anyone can get for- 
giveness. All need it; anyone can get it. We are 
in the season of Advent, in which we commemo- 
rate God’s manifestation of himself through 
Christ’s forgiving love. 


How To PROcEED 


I. The meaning of forgiveness 


It is well to have some understanding of what 
you mean by forgiveness. You might ask mem- 
bers of the class just what they think it means. 
To forgive means essentially to release from guilt 
and to restore to favor. As Redus (Wesley Quar- 
terly) says, “Forgiveness is a recreating and re- 
storing experience.” 

Are there different attitudes in forgiving? For 
example, what is the difference between for- 
giving legally and forgiving spiritually? The 
former is literal and is not as full nor as complete 
as the latter. Spiritual forgiveness involves for- 
giving and forgetting, as nearly as this is possible. 
Of course the consequences of the past cannot 
be erased, but there can be a new beginning. 

What is the relation between human forgive- 
ness and divine forgiveness? The two are so re- 
lated that one may almost say human forgive- 
ness determines divine forgiveness. God cannot 
forgive until we accept his forgiveness; nor does 
God forgive us unless we forgive others. The 
lesson will be more personal if you show this 
relation between human and divine forgiveness. 


II. The need for forgiveness 
Forgiveness is a continuous need. The need for 
forgiveness arises out of the complexity of life 
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and the impatience with which we approach life. 
(It is not always the case, yet I find that the 
more complex life becomes, the more impatient 
I am.) The need for forgiveness arises from the 
natural conflicts in everyday business and life. 
(These conflicts, though small at first, may be- 
come intense unless we live forgivingly.) The 
need arises because of malice and ili will. (Here 
we come to grips with man’s inhumanity.) 

The primary source, though, of the need for 
forgiveness is our laziness, our pride, and our 
innate selfishness. It is with great difficulty that 
self-centeredness is ever overcome, yet we can- 
not be truly Christian until we acknowledge 
Christ as the center of our lives. 

You might emphasize that forgiveness is nec- 
essary for wholeness of life. Too often people 
today seek release from frustration and guilt 
through psychological adjustments of one sort or 
another, yet the basic need is spiritual. Complete 
release is not possible apart from a right relation 
with God. Have you ever noticed how frequently 
Jesus prefaced his healings of the body with the 
forgiveness of sins? Look up some of those stories. 
The counsel of one who does not know or who 
does not believe in forgiveness makes the situa- 
tion worse. Note Redus’ discussion of this point. 


III. Requirements for forgiveness 


Both Mudge (Adult Student) and Redus 
(Wesley Quarterly) discuss the requirements for 
forgiveness. They are agreed on the necessity for 
repentance. Note the penitence of the psalmist 
in Psalms 130. 

What are the steps in repentance and forgive- 
ness? From both the lesson writers, or on your 
own, or with the help of the class, you may make 
a list of the following: (1) Acknowledgment of 
wrongdoing (which is perhaps the hardest), (2) 
confession, (3) repentance, (4) a desire to be 
restored or remade, (5) a yielding of ourselves 
to God’s will, (6) the reconciliation with God 
and man, and (7) the witnessing in terms of 
the redeemed life. Mudge emphasizes the need 
for witnesses. 

Another requirement which we must meet be- 
fore we can be forgiven is to be forgiving, both 
toward others and toward ourselves. As noted 
above, we have difficulty gaining forgiveness be- 
cause we are so unwilling to forgive. Have you 
ever heard people say, “I can forgive, but I 
can’t forget”? Can such a statement come from 
a forgiving heart? Note the emphasis of Jesus 
on the attitude of forgiveness—not seven times, 
but seventy times seven. Jesus urged people to 
live forgivingly. 


IV. A forgiving God 


We are still discussing the requirements for 
forgiveness. Perhaps more basic even than re- 
pentance is a faith in the forgiving love of God. 
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This faith is found in both the Psalms used for 
today’s Scripture lesson. Note, for example, the 
memory selection. 

The above leads to a discussion of the forgiving 
God. Do people really believe in a forgiving God, 
or do they just say they do? What difference 
would it make if people actually lived on the 
conviction that God forgives? Have you ever 
noted the aspect of forgiveness in Jeremiah’s 
vision of the New Covenant (31:34)? The 
Apostle Paul emphasized that “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself” (2 Corinthians 
5:19). Note the direction of the reconciliation. 

The main evidence, though, that ours is a for- 
giving God is found in Christ. We should not 
overlook the fact that God judges us and that 
God is just. But at the same time we should glory 
in his forgiving love. 


V. What forgiveness does 


What does forgiveness do? What does it do 
for the forgiven? It releases him and restores him. 
It’s almost like a sick man back on the job. 
Furthermore, it is a challenge to him, to “go and 
sin no more.” What does it do to the forgiver? 
It releases him from a load, the burden of a 
grudge, and the poison of hatred. It enriches his 
spirit and enlarges his good will. (It may he 
presumptuous to speak about God’s attitudes, but 
these suggestions have to do with our own for- 
giveness of others as well as God’s forgiveness.) 
Forgiveness pleases God, whether we are for- 
giving others or whether he is forgiving us. For- 
giveness reveals the spirit of God, and forgiveness 
glorifies God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Who can forgive sins? 

2. In what way is our being forgiven dependent 
upon our forgiveness of others and ourselves? 

3. Why is it so hard for man to really forgive 
himself? 

4. In what sense may all sin be thought of as 
disloyalty to our own selves? 

5. Under what conditions should we expect 
God to forgive our sins? 

6. If God knows of our sins, why is confession 
necessary? 

7. How can we know that God forgives sins? 
How can we know that our own sins have been 
forgiven? 


In. CLOSING 


You may want to summarize the main points in 
the discussion. Repeat what you said at the be- 
ginning: All men need forgiveness; any man can 
have forgiveness. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for God’s 
forgiving love, and a petition that we ourselves 
may be both more willing to confess our sins 
before God and more forgiving in our attitude 
toward others. 
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The Group in Action 











By MYRON F. WICKE ! 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The beginning of a month is a good time to re- 
think the work of the last several weeks. Im- 
portant questions are these: 

1. Would a ten-minute period be useful to ex- 
change ideas regarding successful Bible study? 
Is the students’ material, Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly, being used carefully? Is it being 
studied rather than only read? 

2. Are more and more of the class taking part 
in study and in the class sessions? Are there 
members who need special encouragement to 
take part? How can they be helped to be more 
active? 

3. Are the class periods effectively planned? Do 
members have suggestions for more efficient use 
of time? Are the methods being used such as will 
interest new members? 

Allow five minutes at the end of the hour for 
next week’s assignment. 

Four people were assigned to take charge today. 
One was to read the text and outline its general 
meaning. Another was asked to bring to the class 
a review of the famous parable on forgiveness, the 
prodigal son. A third was assigned the responsi- 
bility of dealing with such ideas as “God’s judg- 
ment,” “repentance,” and “forgiveness.” The 
fourth was to act as chairman. 

Be sure that the chairman brings out the ques- 
tions raised in Adult Student and Wesley Quar- 
terly. Since “sin” is involved in questions of 
forgiveness, ask the chairman to have the group 
give some consideration to the meaning of sin. 
Does the lesson of November 21 on thankfulness 
have a close relationship to this lesson on for- 
giveness? 

As you introduce the work for next week, re- 
member that making an assignment is in some 
ways the leader’s most important responsibility. 
What the members of the class do during the 
week helps greatly to determine their religious 
growth. How can they be stimulated to study, to 
think, to pray, and to dedicate themselves daily 
to Christ? 

The lesson for December 12 has extremely 
personal implications. What are our deepest long- 
ings? Can they be shared with others? Ask each 
member of the class during the week to put on a 
3x5 card two or three things he is longing for 
most. These should be written only after the 
week’s lesson has been studied, and the cards 
should be unsigned. 





_1Dr. Wicke is associate director of Section of Secondary and 
Higher Education, Division of Educational Institutions, General 
Board of Education. 


Name a panel of three to lead the discussion 
and a fourth to serve as chairman. Have one 
member assigned to read the lesson for the class, 
a second to read the cards handed in. After these 
have been read, the chairman should raise any 
questions about the cards that may stimulate the 
group to further thought. The third member of 
the panel should be prepared to lead a discussion 
on this question: What is the relationship be- 
tween longing to know God and longing to do his 
will? 

Close the hour today by reading Psalms 42 as 
a prayer. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 1 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


~ It is very often a thin and almost indistinguish- 
able line that is drawn between penitence and 
terror. We are apt to be more terrified because 
we have been detected in a sin than because we 
have sinned. We are not really sorry for our 
wrongdoing; we are only sorry that we have been 
apprehended. 

There is an old story to the effect that a man 
who had lived a dissolute life was advised by his 
preacher that he must repent. Believing himself 
to be in the sight of death, he prayed very earn- 
estly for forgiveness, and made glowing promises 
of better behavior in the event that he should 
get well. The preacher stayed for some time, the 
doctor came and gave the sufferer an encouraging 
report. He prayed again, but this time he said, 
“Lord, if I get well you surely aren’t going to 
hold all those wild things against me, are you? 
I was just scared when I made those crazy 
promises.” 


An extremely conscientious person who had 
actually been guilty of a serious sin had prayed 
with great earnestness for forgiveness, and a 
Christian friend had endeavored to assist him by 
explaining how he must have faith. Numerous 
promises to the penitent were quoted from the 
Scriptures and then the friend went on his way. 

A day or two later the sinner said to his friend 
over the telephone, “I know that I am forgiven, 
for the Bible tells me so. But I have a terrible 
sense of guilt. I wish I could be rid of it. The 
joy has gone out of my day, and I am constantly 
reminded of the evil I have done.” 

“You will have to realize that forgiveness does 
not mean that the memory of your evildoing will 
be wiped out of your memory,” the friend replied. 
“But I think you make God feel mighty bad when 


1Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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you go on feeling as you do. You are forgiven. 
When the memory of your sinning comes up in 
your mind, meet it with the assertion that you 
are a forgiven person. As often as the memory 
comes back, say to yourself, ‘It was very terrible, 
and that is what makes the forgiveness of God 
very wonderful. I was a dreadful sinner but I 
am a forgiven sinner.’ ” 


% Charles Leber, secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions, tells the story of an 
old black man in Africa who was converted. 
Thereafter he was accustomed to stopping in the 
road whenever he was tempted, and, placing his 
hand on his head, he would say, “I am a bap- 
tized person! I am a baptized person! I am a 
baptized person!” By the time the old man had 
repeated his self-assurance three times he had 
usually won the victory. 

“One of the most moving things I saw in all 
Africa,” says Dr. Leber, “was the sight of that 
dear old saint stopping in the midst of his work, 
and ‘rebaptizing’ himself. He seemed to move with 
so much confidence and certainty after that brief 
interlude of faith.” 


+ The way out of trouble may be no more than 





a long way around. God does not expect us to 
move until he has shown us at least the next step. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT } 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for December 5. 


PSALMS 


130:1. Out of the depths I cry to thee. An honest 
heart-felt plea opens the way for God’s 
help to reach you. 

130:4. There is forgiveness. Not “there will be for- 
giveness!” There IS forgiveness. Take it 
now and be renewed. 

86:3. Thou art my god. The magnificent posses- 
sion! Religion dies if it cannot break 
through creeds into companionship. 

86:5. Abounding in steadfast love. Anyone can 
love now and then. Only those who have a 
big faith and a strong spirit can abound 
in steadfast love. 


"1Mr. Kraft is president of Radio Institute of Chicago. 


December 12: Our Deepest Longings 


p_The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalms 42:1-8; 84:4-5; 102: 25-27. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Orient this lesson as number 4 in the unit on 
“Prayer and Praise.” Our deepest longings are 
found in our prayers, and we are inclined to praise 
whatever satisfies our deepest longings. 

Read “The Importance of Personal Devotions” 
on page 11 as part of your preparation. 

In addition to the study of the lesson materials, 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, ask some 
friends whether they have a recognized deepest 
longing. If so, would they tell you what it is? 
Meditate on your own longings. Imagine yourself 
a student in this class. How could you co-operate 
with the teacher in discussing this topic? 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. All of us have longings 
II. Our deepest longings 
III. Longing for life 
IV. Longing for God 


To BEGIN 


You might ask the class how many know the 
name of this unit and of the topic for today. 

After you call attention to the fact that our 
deepest longings are expressed in our prayers, 
and that we praise whatever meets that longing, 
you might point out that the lesson is more per- 
sonal than usual. Then urge the members of the 
class, whether they share their deepest longings 
in the discussion or not, at least to think about 
them and apply the lesson to their lives. 


How To PROcEED 


I. All of us have longings 


This age has been characterized as an “age of 
longing”; indeed, all ages might be so character- 
ized, because men have always had longings. It is 
a normal and natural part of living. 

It would help if you make clear just what you 
mean by “longing.” Let members of. the class 
give their descriptions or definitions. The term, 
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as used, is akin to our fundamental interests, the 


desires or hungers of the heart, or to our fondest . 


dreams. 

What do we long for? Let the members of the 
class help you list these. We long for material 
things. Material things are necessary to life; yet 
longing for them is characteristic of any secular 
age. We long for changes of various kinds in our 
lives, in our families, in our fortunes, in our so- 
cieties. Or, since some may deny that, we long 
for the maintenance of our present status. 

What suggestion can members of the class give 
as to guides for our longings? Should we, or can 
we, set limits for them? It may be hard to do, 
but undoubtedly we can. A lot of time is wasted 
by simply wishing about the impossible, for ex- 
ample, “turning back the clock.” Longings in- 
fluence our lives (as will be noted later); there- 
fore we should strive to harness our longings 
to the future, to the possible, and to the desirable. 
The old person cannot be young again, but he 
can be young in spirit. 


II. Our deepest longings 


Some of our longings are deeper than others, 
and here we come to the topic of the lesson, “Our 
Deepest Longings.” Frequently, people are vague 
and uncertain as to just what their deepest long- 
ings are. One purpose of this lesson is to help 
clarify and make them definite. Some things we 
long for as a means to other things. But what is it 
that we long for for itself? Is there any such thing? 

We cannot be sure what our deepest longings 
are, or. why we have these particular longings, 
but we can be sure that we have them. Ask the 
members of the class to share their deepest 
longings, if they will. You might report on the 
conversations suggested in “Preparing to Teach.” 

It has been suggested that the deepest longings 
of mankind center in the contrast between pos- 
sessing and being possessed. That is, the contrast 
between what we have and call our own, and 
what we give ourselves to in the way of ideals 
and causes. You might suggest this to the class 
and see whether they agree. Then let them an- 
swer, at least in their own minds, whether their 
deepest longings refer to possessing or to being 
possessed. Which of these two longings—pos- 
sessing or being possessed—is deeper? 

This lesson offers an opportunity to warn the 
members of the class regarding their deepest 
longings. They represent our inmost selves, and 
determine what we will be or become. Sow a 
thought and you reap an act; sow an act and you 
reap a habit; sow a habit and you reap a destiny. 
Mudge has a good discussion in regard to this 
warning in his section on “Whatever You Wish.” 
Some people get what they want, only to find that 
they do not really want it. What if our prayers 
were answered literally? Would the world be 
less confused or more confused? If you recall 
the old fairy tale of “The Three Wishes,” you 





What if our prayers were answered literally? Would 
we realize our deepest longings? 


could add humor as well as light on this point. 


III. Longing for life 


Take note here of the counsel of the psalmist. 
His longing is for God, for hope, and for life. Both 
Mudge (Adult Student) and Redus (Wesley 
Quarterly) discuss the Scripture passages. Our 
deepest longing is associated with a longing for 
life and for meaning or significance in life. Psy- 
chologists belie the old adage that self-preserva- 
tion is a first law of nature. Nevertheless, since 
we have only one life, we do long to preserve it 
and to make it significant. (You should refer 
here to the lessons based on Job, October 3 and 
10.) What connection is there between the morbid 
dread of death and the realization that “I have 
never really lived”? 

Can we exchange life for anything else? Do 
we ever try to? What, for example? You might 
note the emphasis of Jesus in this connection 
(Mark 8:34-37). It is not often that we gain the 
world, yet it is often that men lose their souls. 


IV. Longing for God 


The counsel of the psalmist and the discussion 
of this counsel by the lesson writers centers 
largely on man’s longing for God, as the source 
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of life. This longing is for something which is 
supplementary to ourselves, which will make up 
for our insufficiencies. This thought is expressed 
in the poem by Benjamin Copeland: 


Our deepest wants, our highest aims, 
Find their fulfillment, Lord, in Thee.® 


This same thought is found in Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, to the effect that God has made man for 
himself and man is restless until he finds his 
peace in God. 

Where is God most real? The psalmist remem- 
bered in his soul the richness of the experience 
as he went with the throng to the house of God. 
What place does public worship have in making 
God real, and in satisfying our longings for God? 
Is there any other place which speaks so definitely 
and completely of God? Note Mudge’s sugges- 
tion about the family pew. The writer of Psalms 
84 sets forth two beatitudes, regarding those who 
worship in God’s house and those whose strength 
is in God. 

The psalmist had a profound longing for God, 
for the living God. Do we have such a longing 
for God today? The answer can hardly be un- 
qualifiedly affirmative. Nevertheless, it is the 
testimony of counselors that their counsel is 
seldom sought by those who know God in their 
own lives. 

The psychiatrist, Carl G. Jung, wrote in his 
book, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, that all 
those over thirty-five who came to see him were 
in need of one thing, namely, a theistic faith. 
Surely, “our deepest wants, our highest aims, 
find their fulfillment, Lord, in Thee.” In Psalms 
102, the psalmist longs for God’s unchanging 
everlastingness. Note also the prayer of reliance 
upon God (for permanence and establishment) 
in Psalms 90:17. 

The longing for God involves a longing for the 
kingdom of God. Both the lesson writers em- 
phasize that such a longing involves man in the 
responsibility of helping to build the Kingdom 
and of living in terms of the Kingdom. We cannot 
have genuine fellowship with God unless we are 
willing to have fellowship with man. As Redus 
(Wesley Quarterly) points out, “There is an un- 
breakable bond holding together our experience 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 


of man.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can we relate our longings to prayer 
and praise? 

2. Why or how are our longings so influential 
in determining our destiny? 

3. Can we find best what a man’s deepest long- 
ings are from what he says or by how he lives? 
How can a man best find out his own deepest 
longings? 


8 The Methodist Hymnal, 3381. 
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4. What advantages are there in listing or in 
being definite about our longings? 

5. Can man’s longing for immortality be ac- 
cepted as an argument for immortality? Why, or 
why not? 

6. How is it that those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness are satisfied? (Matthew 5:6.) 

7. Why or how is it that fellowship with God 
involves fellowship with man? 


In CLOSING 


As a summary, you can note again that all 
of us have longings, and express the hope that 
the class session will help us to be clear about the 
things we long for most deeply. The lesson also 
has been a warning of the importance of our 
longings, and a suggestion that God is the surest 
satisfaction for our deepest longings. 

In a closing prayer, you might thank God for 
himself and his love, and pray for an experience 
of God which will be satisfying and sustaining. 





The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


At the beginning of the session help the class 
understand the relation of this lesson on “Our 
Deepest Longings” to the five-session unit on 
“Prayer and Praise.” 

The members of the class were asked to bring 
3x5 cards with statements of the things they 
longed for most. Collect these at the beginning 
of the hour and hand them to the appropriate 
member of the panel. After the Scripture lesson 
has been read by one of the panel, have the 
special cards read carefully and slowly. 

The chairman should now summarize the ideas 
from the cards and ask how they link with the 
longings expressed in the day’s Psalms. Is a 
longing for God basic to many of those handed in? 

The third member of the panel who has him- 
self written a card and heard those of his class- 
mates should now address himself to the ques- 
tions: What do our longings show about our 
deepest selves? What is the relationship between 
longing to know God and longing to do his will? 

The chairman should conclude the discussion 
by raising a question such as this: Did Jesus 
make any suggestion about how our longing to 
know God may be realized? 

The assignment for next week can be made 
either at the beginning or the close of the session. 
In the latter case be sure to allow adequate time. 

Next Sunday is Christmas Sunday and special 
preparation will be necessary to make it fully 
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effective. It will offer an excellent opportunity to 
examine our attitudes on Christmas. 

Assign a group of four to lead the study. The 
chairman of the group should be prepared to read 
Psalms 148 as Old Testament background. Assign 
to a second member the reading of the Christmas 
story from Luke 2:1-20. While it is generally 
agreed that Psalms 148 is not a prediction of the 
coming of Jesus, the chairman should point out 
how the joy expressed in this poem parallels that 
of the Christmas story. A question to be con- 
sidered is this, Why praise God at Christmastime? 

During the week the third and fourth members 
of the group should observe the emphasis being 
given the joyful religious elements of the Christ- 
mas season in business, advertising, radio and tele- 
vision, schools, and church. The two members 
might bring the Christmas cards they have al- 
ready received and estimate from them how 
seriously the religious message is being taken. 
Ask all members to be prepared to give their 
own observations on these same matters when 
the chairman calls for them. 

Ask a fifth member of the class to be prepared 
either to sing “O Little Town of Bethlehem” or 
to read it as the closing prayer hymn for next 
Sunday. 

As a closing prayer, read together Psaims 84. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘’ Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote a remarkable 
book entitled The Meaning of Prayer and still a 
classic in its field. One chapter he entitled “Prayer 
as Dominant Desire.” He said, in substance, that 
regardless of what we might say in our prayers, 
the real prayer of our life consists of the absorbing 
interest, the consuming desire of our life. 


+ It was harvest time, and a busy farmer had a 
crew in his field cutting wheat. A preacher had 
spent the night in his home as a guest and the 
three—the farmer, his wife, and the parson— 
had just finished breakfast. 

Rising from his seat at the breakfast table the 
farmer crossed the room, took a Bible down from 
a shelf, dusted it off, and handed it to the preacher 
with the words, “Please lead us in our morning 
prayers. Read some short psalm, if you will. 
This is a busy morning—harvest time, you know.” 
Family devotions that morning consisted of a 
polite nod to the Almighty as they ran. 


*% It would be interesting to go through the Bible 
and note the number of times that the Scriptures 
refer to thirst and thirsting. The authors were 


men accustomed to the desert, to prolonged 
drouth, and to the painful experience of consum- 
ing thirst—and no pain is more excruciating. 

In his conversation with the woman at the 
well Jesus said that men who try to drink of 
temporary satisfactions are sure to go on thirst- 
ing. The psalmist says that he thirsts for the living 
God as the hart (a species of deer) thirsts for 
fresh cool water in flowing streams. Just as thirst 
is the consuming desire of the dumb creature, so 
thirsting after God is the consuming desire of the 
psalmist. The figure of speech could not be made 
stronger. 


‘ Jesus’ parable of the Pharisee and the publican 
hinges on the fact that the self-righteous man 
was unable to feel any need. He was completely 
satisfied with himself. When he prayed, he did 
not express any desire of any kind. His whole in- 
terest was in reporting to God on his good be- 
havior, as though the Almighty ought to feel 
greatly complimented that such a man was to be 
found among his friends. 

He had no great desire, beyond his own self- 
appreciation. He could think of nothing finer he 
might be than that which he already was. His 
deepest longing was gratified; he could be proud 
of himself. 

But Jesus said he had less to commend him, 
actually, than the wretched scoundrel who had 
been preying upon the helpless, and now came 
shameful and penitent asking for mercy. 

No man is in a more dangerous situation than 
that one who has no deep longings for righteous- 
ness. 


Bible 





Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for December 12. 


PSALMS 


42:1. Longs my soul 
for thee, O God. 
Blessed is the soul that knows what it 
really wants. 
42:3. Where is your God? Are you sure he is 
not in a book? Or in a building? Is your 
God living? Near you? 


42:4. With glad shouts and songs. A faith un- 
celebrated is either dead or dying. 
84:5. Highways to Zion. Sounds like there is 


more than one way to God. The man who 
thinks his road is the only road insults 
the genius of God. 

102:25. Thou didst lay the foundation of the earth. 
The ultimate confession of science! There 
was a time when the foundation of the 
earth didn’t exist. Nor did it just happen! 
It was laid. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Psalms 148:1-3, 11-13; Matthew 
1: 18-25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

This is the Christmas lesson and offers an 
opportunity to teach about the greatest news 
in all the world. 

In addition to a study of the materials in 
Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student, you should 
study the messages of Christmas carols and 
Christmas stories, especially those in Matthew 
and Luke. Note the element of praise in the carols. 
Read articles and editorials in newspapers and 
periodicals. Study the messages of Christmas 
cards you have received and reflect on the mes- 
sage of those you sent. Observe the displays and 
signs in store windows and the advertisements 
in newspapers, to see what mention or use is 
made of the Christmas season. And study the 
mood of the people. Spend some time meditating 
on the true meaning of Christmas and on the 
appropriateness of praise at Christmastime. Then 
go—teach! 
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December 19: 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Praise at Christmastime 
II. Greatest news, or a fraud—which? 
III. God’s gift of himself 
IV. The difference it has made 
V. Our, response 


To BEGIN 


Call to attention that this is the final lesson in 
the unit on “Prayer and Praise.” Point out that 
in this lesson we are concerned with the real 
source of praise, and with the fact that thanks- 
giving and praise are appropriate for the revela- 
tion of a God to whom we can pray. Christmas 
reveals to man an approachable God who is 
worthy of praise. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Praise at Christmastime 


The normal mood at Christmastime is one of 
praise. (Man has helped to develop it, but there 
was Something which initiated the development.) 
Psalms 148 is a song of universal praise. Mudge 
points out that Psalms 145 through 150 are all 
songs of praise. Both Mudge and Redus call at- 
tention to the many terms and phrases in Psalms 
148 which are appropriate to the Christmas sea- 
son. In this connection, Mudge quotes from the 
majestic poem by Joseph Addison (66 in The 
Methodist Hymnal). Unless they already know 
of it, the members of your class might be inter- 
ested in looking for the Northern Cross in the 
skies. About nine o’clock on Christmas Eve the 
cross may be found standing erect in the North- 
ern skies. 

This universal praise is especially appropriate 
at Christmastime; however, you may want to 
call particular attention to the Angel Chorus and 
to its message (Luke 2). Also you may refer to 
familiar Christmas carols. 

Since Christmas is a time of cheer and easy 
optimism, it may seem out of place to suggest 
that the class should consider the question as 
to whether Christmas represents the greatest 
news or a fraud. But it’s one or the other. We 
preach that it is the greatest news. Yet too often 
in practice we deny its truth and its claim as 
truth upon our lives. 


II. Greatest news, or a fraud—which? 


Why not ask such a question? If it startles, 
good. It may stimulate the members of the class 
to take Christmas more seriously. There is too 
much truth in the criticism that “Religion for 
most so-called Christians is not a way of life 
but only a speech-reaction.” What attitude is 
manifest in the rush of getting ready for Christ- 
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Praise at Christmastime 


mas? Which is given more emphasis, Jesus or 
Santa Claus? What are some of the “must”’ gifts, 
according to Santa Claus, which Jesus would 
hardly recommend? 

Emphasize, as Redus does in Wesley Quarterly, 
that Christmas is good news, not merely good ad- 
vice. It is the offer of a second chance; it is the 
announcement of transforming power which re- 
deems and sustains. When one considers it, in 
terms of the needs of that day or of ours, it is the 
greatest news ever to be on the newsstand. 


III. God’s gift of himself 


God has done for man what man could not do 
for himself. Why did God do this? God loved man 
so much that he gave himself not only to man, 
but for man (John 3:16-17). This thought is ex- 
pressed by Christina Rossetti, in “Love Came 
Down at Christmas” (94, The Methodist Hym- 
nal). The gospel may be thought of as the proc- 
lamation that divine strength is available for 
meeting human needs. God has made known a 
plan of salvation; whosoever will may come. Man 
can reject God, but he does so at the peril of 
frustration and eventual destruction. Man’s ideal 
of peace on earth will not come until the highest 
glory is given to God. 

Jesus sought to show by precept and example 
that greatness is not in terms of being served 
by others, but in terms of service to others; that 
true wealth is not in terms of what we possess, 
but in terms of what possesses us; that true 
strength is not physical, but spiritual; that true 
religion is not a thing of the letter but of the 
spirit; that life is not an isolated existence, but 
a partnership with a fatherly God. 


IV. The difference it has made 


How far have we accepted and put into prac- 
tice the good news? If those who call themselves 
Christian were to accept the good news, how far 
would such acceptance go in offsetting the bad 
news which fills our newspapers and our con- 
versation? The world of the early Christians was 
worse for them than our world is for us. Still 
they did not bemoan the mess the world was in 
as much as they praised God for what had come 
into the world. 

Both the lesson writers suggest that to ask, 
“Why praise at Christmastime?” is really to ask, 
“What has the coming of Jesus into the world 
meant to mankind?” Let the members of the class 
help you list some of the notable differences 
Christmas has made. Include those things men- 
tioned by Mudge in Adult Student. 

To take away all that Christ has inspired (not 
necessarily through the church) would leave only 
a skeleton to our civilization. Christianity has so 
entered into our whole history, although adul- 


terated, that it is hard to recognize its total in- 
fluence. Let the class try to name some good 


things for which we are in no way indebted to 
Christ. 


V. Our response 


What should be our response to God’s gift? - 
Or what can we give in return? We should give 
ourselves: 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


We should accept the gift which is so freely 
given, and furthermore we should sing praise for 
it. We should join in the universal praise to God 
for his creation, but more specifically, for the gift 
of himself through Christ. 

As evidence of our praise, we should radiate 
the spirit of Christ, not just at Christmas, but 
all the year. We praise God for the Incarnation. 
If our praise is genuine, we shall seek to con- 
tinue the Incarnation by incorporating in our 
lives the spirit of Jesus Christ. Even as he was 
sent of the Father, so Christ sends us. 

Another way of putting the question is, How 
should we keep Christmas? At Christmastime we 
are commemorating and celebrating the birthday 
of Jesus. How do we celebrate the birthdays of 
our children or of friends?’ Don’t we honor them 
and seek to let them have their way? Shouldn’t 
we do at least as much when we commemorate 
the birthday of our Lord? Give Christ a chance. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do so many people seek the spirit of 
Christmas through “spirits”? 

2. How can we put more of Christ into Christ- 
mas? 

3. What difference has Christ’s coming made 
for you? 

4, What influence does the push of business 
have on the spirit of Christmas? Which has more 
influence on our giving, advertising or Christ? 

5. Are places of business which urge people 
to buy for Christmas—on credit—portraying the 
spirit of Christmas? In what way? 

6. What is the difference between Christ and 
Santa Claus, and which plays the leading role in 
your home? 

7. Study the Christmas cards from the Chris- 
tian point of view. What type would you suggest 
is an ideal Christmas card? 


In CLOSING 


In closing, call attention again to the fact that 
Christmas means God is with us. Point out again 
that this is the greatest news in the history of 


1The Methodist Hymnal, 148. 
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man. Stress the fact that we ought to begin to 
take this news seriously. Emphasize that, for all 
the difference Christmas has made, if those who 
call themselves Christian were to take Christ 
seriously, there would be a greater difference. 
In your prayer, thank God for himself and his 
gift to us; pray that we may put Christ in 
Christmas, and keep him in our lives. 





The Group in Action 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


It was suggested last Sunday that a group of 
four be named to lead the study for today. The 
chairman was to read Psalms 148 in its entirety. 
A second member was to read the Christmas 
story from Luke 2:1-20. After this reading the 
chairman might make comparisons between the 
two readings, emphasizing in particular the tone 
of joy common to both. 

Two members were asked to observe during 
the week the religious quality found in society as 
Christmas approached—in business, advertising, 
radio and television, schools, and churches. This 
presentation can lead to a vigorous consideration 
of our Christmas habits. The tone of Christmas 
cards already received was suggested as a kind 
of test of the religious emphasis to be found in 
society. The chairman or leader might raise this 
question also, Is it possible that the Christmas 
greetings we receive are partly an indication of 
what our friends feel will appeal to us? 

Before the hour concludes, the class should con- 
sider any novel and helpful ways of celebrating 
Christmas that members have heard of. Are the 
pre-Christmas drinking parties in offices diminish- 
ing in number? 

The leader should be prepared next Sunday 
to lead the class in a consideration of the year’s 
work. Some of the questions worth considering 
were raised in the “Group in Action” outline of 
December 5. Other questions are noted in the 
outline for next week. Ask each member to bring 
to class a 3x5 card with his suggestions for 
strengthening the work of the class. 

Next week’s lesson takes us into a little known 
book of the Bible, Ecclesiastes. It is a difficult 
book in many respects, yet it has value for any- 
one who will look at it closely. Encourage the 
class to read the Scripture lesson with particular 
care. Read to the class sections from chapter 1 
to stimulate their interest and to pique their 
curiosity. Since next Sunday is the last before the 
New Year, remind the class that this is a good 
time for balancing our books and for reconsidering 
our aims and hopes. 

Assign to one member of the class a five-minute 
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summary of these five lessons on Psalms. What 
were the high points of these lessons? What were 
some of the memorable times? Have the ideas of 
the class regarding this book been changed any? 

Assign to a second person a ten-minute report 
on Ecclesiastes. Material may be found in The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary! or in any other 
commentary. This offers another opportunity to 
use the church library. The report should deal 
briefly with such matters as these, which are 
treated in The Abingdon Bible Commentary: 

1. Purpose of the book 

2. The contents of the book 

3. The philosophy of life of the author 

4. The value of Ecclesiastes 

Ask a third member of the class to read through 
the twelve chapters of Ecclesiastes and report on 
outstanding and unusual lines. Special attention 
should be given to the closing verses of the last 
chapter. Do these verses sound as though they 
were added to the original, as some critics think? 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘+ It is possible to become so absorbed in Christ- 
mas that we lose all its joy. 

His arms were full of Christmas packages, all 
neatly tied and addressed, ready for mailing. And 
the front door of the post office was just a bit 
heavy. As he tried, with foot and elbow, to get 
the door open the load in his arms became unman- 
ageable, and spilled all over the sidewalk, some 
of the packages falling into the snow. 

A passer-by, enjoying the sight of his discom- 
fiture, said (may the Lord forgive him), “Merry 
Christmas to you, Jim.” We will forego reporting 
the reply, but it was not “Happy New Year.” 

He had his arms full of Christmas good will 
but his heart was full of something else. 


’% A kindly woman whose heart was deeply 
grieved over the loss of a little granddaughter 
“adopted” a tiny little Korean girl, and was pro- 
viding for her support half way around the world. 

Some weeks before Christmas she made up a 
bundle of gifts designed to please the heart of a 
little girl and mailed them to the orphanage in 
which she was being cared for. Included in the 
package were some warm clothes (for Korean 
winters are terribly cold) and a little kodak pic- 
ture of herself. 

Months went by and she wondered if it might 
not have been better to have sent money instead, 
when one day a letter came from Korea enclosing 
a small picture of the little child dressed in the 


1The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press, 1929. 
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clothes as they had been received, and this mes- 
sage: “Perhaps the greatest delight of all was the 
picture. She went all over the grounds showing 
it to the other children, and saying, ‘See, I do 
have a mother, after all. There’s her picture!’ ” 

Deeper than the joy of new clothes was the 
feeling that she “belonged to somebody.” That is 
Christmas at its highest and best. 


‘+ Eidersheim, the great Jewish scholar, says that 
the sheep which were being tended on the Judean 
hills that Christmas Eve were a flock intended 
for sacrifice at the Temple altars, and that the 
shepherds who tended them were men especially 
chosen for their piety and devotion. It would seem 
that the heavenly vision was not bestowed hap- 
hazardly. 


’ In Latin American countries, it is the custom 
to celebrate “AIi King’s Day,” commemorating 
the arrival of the Magi and the gifts they brought 
to lay at the feet of the infant Jesus. This cele- 
bration occurs eight days following Christmas, 
and is attended by all the hilarity and giving of 
gifts we usually associate with Christmas Eve. 
There is something very logical and rather rea- 
sonable about the idea. 


‘’ Under most circumstances he was a genial and 
kindly father, devoted to his children and loyal 
to his home. But they had a “party” at the office, 
celebrating Christmas, which included drinks all 
around, and a good many of them. The result was 
that he arrived home so intoxicated that he was 
unable to join in the Christmas festivities with 
the family, but after an angry scene he dropped 
off to sleep, lying half-dressed on his bed. Mean- 
while the mother and the children tried to cele- 
brate the holy occasion and sing Christmas carols. 
It was not much of a success, but they did the 
best they could. 

“It was a pretty poor Christmas we had,” one 
of the children reported later to one of the neigh- 
bors. 





Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift wp phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for December 19. 


PSALMS 


148:1. Praise the Lorp! Especially when you 
don’t feel like it! It is easy to expand 
gratitude into glad attitude! 

148:3. You shining stars! The kinship tremen- 
dous! The maker of the shining stars 
made you. . 

148:13. Let them praise the name. That helps 


1:18. 


1:29. 


1:22. 


1: 23. 


4. Artumicung Koverts 


to give the name importance and power! 
A name unpraised becomes a name un- 
known. 


MatTrHEw 


The birth of Jesus Christ. Whatever Jesus 
taught about his birth, suggests what his 
followers ought to think about it. 
Joseph, son of David. Ancestors are neces- 
sary, but not specific ancestors. Neither 
Joseph nor David determined the Christ! 
All this took place to fulfill. In an orderly 
universe everything is the fulfillment of 
natural causes or a consistent will. 

His name shall be called Emmanuel. Ac- 
tually it wasn’t. But, no matter! What 
person would refuse to hear a great sym- 
phony because of a wrong note in one 
measure! 
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UNIT IV: THE SUM OF WISDOM (one session) 


December 26: The Sum of Wisdom 


(World Service Sunday) 


p—_The Leader in Action 





By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Ecclesiastes 1:2-3, 13; 2:1, 18; 3:16; 
4:1; 5:10-12; 12:1, 13-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a one-lesson unit, the final in a series 
of four units based on the wisdom literature. Tie 
the units together in your own mind. In addition 
to the materials in Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student, read as much of Ecclesiastes as you can. 
Note that Redus discusses points in the book be- 
yond the Scripture references. Make use of edi- 
torials or inventories in newspapers and periodi- 
cals. 

Study again the lessons on “The Meaning of 
Life” (October 3) and “Why Is Knowledge Not 
Enough?” (October 17). In your own thinking, 
meditate on what you consider to be the sum of 
wisdom, and pray that God can use you, “to lead 
adults . . . to understand the full meaning of 
wisdom.” 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The wisdom of inventories 
II. Ecclesiastes as an inventory 
III. The sum of wisdom 


To BEGIN 


Since this is the final lesson of the quarter, you 
may want to review the units discussed in this 
quarter: “Man’s Search for God,” “Everyday Re- 
ligion,” “Prayer and Praise,” and now “The Sum 
of Wisdom.” You may even relate this unit to 
the other units, and especially suggest a relation 
to the lessons of October 3 and October 17. 

On the other hand, you may begin by raising 
the question as to whether wisdom can be sum- 
marized in only one lesson. You might raise the 
question, too, as to whether we can really get 
wisdom from Ecclesiastes because the writer 
seems to be cynical toward wisdom. If you raise 
this latter question, be sure to point out, though, 
that both lesson writers emphasize that the writer 
of Ecclesiastes does not so much give us the sum 
of wisdom as he prods-us to find it. 
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Another way of beginning would be to simply 
call attention that this is the time of taking in- 
ventories. Suggest that some members of the class 
may be involved in taking inventories where they 
work, and that the counsel of the lesson is for 
all of us to take inventories of our lives, in an 
effort to find the sum of wisdom. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The wisdom of inventories 


Have a discussion on what would happen in a 
business if no inventories were taken. Almost 
certainly inventories will be recognized as neces- 
sary. 

Put the question, If inventories are so necessary 
in business, aren’t they also necessary in the busi- 
ness of living? Should we wait until the end of 
the year to make an inventory of life, or should 
we do it more often, even daily? In what ways 
does men falsify inventories? What influence does 
falsifying in business have on the life of the per- 
son making the inventory? How do we sometimes 
cover up things in checking on our own lives? 
What are some questions which should be in- 
cluded in an inventory of life? (You may post- 
pone this until the discussion of Ecclesiastes as an 
inventory.) What comments did Jesus make about 
taking inventories or counting the cost? 


II. Ecclesiastes as an inventory 


As noted above, both the lesson writers recog- 
nize that the author of Ecclesiastes does not mani- 
fest a radiant faith; rather he seems to be cynical 
and skeptical. Redus (Wesley Quarterly) sug- 
gests that “To those who like to emphasize the 
affirmative side of religion . . . a serious study 
of Ecclesiastes is a little like an operation without 
an anesthetic.” The author is in quest of the mean- 
ing of life (here you may refer to the lesson of 
October 3), and he covers a wide range of things 
which go to make up life, including wisdom. 

You might find help in the lesson on “Why Is 
Knowledge Not Enough?” (October 17). In addi- 
tion, Mudge (Adult Student) discusses the Scrip- 
ture references in terms of taking a stock of toil, 
testing pleasure, testing social influences (the 
courts, etc.), evaluating the power of oppressors, 
and criticizing the love of money., Redus discusses 
most of these same things. 

What application can we make today in our own 
lives and in our society of the tests found in 
Ecclesiastes? What of our toil and the attitude 
toward the laborer? And what of the laborer’s 
attitude toward himself? and toward society? 
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What of our pleasure in commercialized recrea- 
tion? In our democratic country, do all persons 
have equal opportunity for development of them- 
selves? Is there equality before the law? Oppres- 
sion is worse today than ever; there is more fear 
and more bondage. Mudge maintains that the 
love of money is the root of most of the specific 
evils in our day. Redus suggests that Ecclesiastes 
would be out of place if we did not need so much 
“this bald-faced criticism of some of our ideas 
and pursuits.” 

Here is a better place perhaps to consider some 
questions for our personal inventory. They might 
include such things as: What have I valued most? 
Have I been honest and fair with others? Have 
I been generous (in time and money) and coura- 
geous in supporting worthy causes? Are my ideals 
as high and as clear now as they were a year 
ago? (They should be clearer and higher.) Have 
I grown spiritually during this year? 

If you know or can find the poem by Edward 


Rowland Sill, “The Fool’s Prayer,” you might 
show how the king took an inventory of himself 
as the jester had finished his commanded prayer. 
So we, in a study of Ecclesiastes, may apply the 
author’s tests, or tests of our own, to ourselves. 
Such application may help us in our search for 
the sum of wisdom. 


III. The sum of wisdom 


The writer of Proverbs suggests that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom (Proverbs 
9:10). Is this also the sum of wisdom? The author 
of Ecclesiastes goes beyond just fearing the Lord 
and adds the keeping of his commandments. This, 
it is maintained, “is the whole duty of man” 
(12:13). Does the class agree that this is the 
whole duty of man? 

A more difficult question is, of course, What is 
involved in God’s commandments that make up 
the whole duty of man? The emphasis upon doing 
as well as thinking is present in Jesus’ teachings. 


“The sum of wisdom involves reverence toward God and living fearlessly in terms of God’s will.” 


Ewing Gallowa 
Pee: oy b. then 











For example, at the conclusion of the Sermon on 
the Mount, as found in Matthew, Jesus describes 
the wise man and the foolish. The wise man is 
one who both hears and does; whereas the foolish, 
although he may hear, does not do. 

The heritage of Christianity enables us to go 
beyond Ecclesiastes. But Redus in Wesley Quar- 
terly points out, “We have no right to the Christ- 
mas good news if we place highest value on those 
things the author tried and found wanting.” As 
followers of Jesus, we may and should go be- 
yond the writer of Ecclesiastes. Although Jesus 
did not try so many different things, what he did 
try he found more satisfying. Life for Jesus, in 
spite of the complexities, could be and was simple. 
After all, life for Jesus was a partnership with 
God, and thus a co-operative enterprise with God 
as the senior partner. 

Can we then give any answer to the question, 
What is the sum of wisdom? Different answers 
are given by different people, but according to 
the writer of Proverbs, the author of Ecclesiastes, 
or Jesus, the sum of wisdom involves reverence 
toward God and living fearlessly in terms of God’s 
will. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you consider the spirit of Ecclesiastes 
closer to Moses or to Jesus? Why? 

2. How may an inventory really multiply our 
Christian joy? 

3. Is it businesslike to make a spiritual inven- 
tory? 

4, What does the Christian have which is lack- 
ing for the morally good man who is not Christian? 

5. What do you consider the sum of wisdom? 
Why is knowledge not enough? What more does 
wisdom add? 

6. Do people you know really think that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom? 
What influence does this belief have in their 
lives? 





Coming Next 


“Christian Teaching” is the title of the quarter’s 
unit which begins in January. The lesson titles 
are: 


January 2: The Bible, Our Authority 
January 9: The Living God 

January 16: Christ, the Son of the Living God 
January 23: The Work of the Holy Spirit 
January 30: Man’s Nature and Need 


The magazine section will include two articles 
related to this study: “The Book of Books” 
will supplement the lesson for January 2. “So 
You Want Full Manhood?” will give additional 
material for January 30. ; 
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In CLOSING 


Urge the members that they take an inventory 
of their lives. Point out that our study of Ecclesi- 
astes has been to get his test on the vanity of 
much which we seem to think of as important. 
Commend his findings, with the hope that we may 
learn from his experience in our effort to achieve 
the highest good. 

In your closing prayer, you might give thanks 
to God for life, and pray that we may have wis- 
dom to live well. 


p__The Group in Action 





By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Today’s lesson—the last of 1954—takes us into 
Ecclesiastes. Assignments were suggested last 
week to include a brief summary of the five 
recent lessons in Psalms. This summary will 
doubtless occasion comments from other mem- 
bers of the class. 

The ten-minute report on Ecclesiastes will help 
set the stage for the assigned statement by the 
member of the class who has read the entire 
twelve chapters of this short book. Ask the same 
person to read to the class the passages selected 
for study, and to entertain questions from the 
class on these passages. It is important that the 
closing verses of chapter 12 enter the discussion. 

Other questions which may merit discussion 
and which will help in review are these: 

1. How does the attitude of Ecclesiastes com- 
pare with that of Proverbs and the Psalms? 

2. Why is Ecclesiastes included in the Bible? 

3. Is this lesson appropriate for the last week 
of the old year? 

As soon as copies of Adult Student and ApuLt 
TEACHER are available, read the lesson for next 
Sunday. Maves suggests some assignments based 
on the Scripture passages. 

The last part of the period offers the ideal 
opportunity to consider the work of the year. It 
was recommended that each member of the class 
bring a 3x5 card with his suggestions for mak- 
ing the class even more effective. These sugges- 
tions should now be discussed. 

Here are fundamental problems which only the 
group together can solve: 

1. What are the real purposes of a group ap- 
proach to religious study? Are these purposes 
being realized? 

2. What types of study have proved most help- 
ful—panels, buzz sessions, reports, general dis- 
cussions? 

3. Is it essential that all class members study 
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the lesson materials during the week? Are the 
students’ periodicals, Adult Student or Wesley 
Quarterly, proving helpful? Are the daily Bible 
readings effective? 

4. What better methods can be found to ex- 
change religious experiences of class members? 

5. Is the work of the class leading to a deepen- 
ing of each member’s religious life? 

6. Is the class growing? If the answer is in the 
negative, how can class growth be stimulated? 

It may prove desirable to name a committee 
to work with the leader in projecting plans for 
the coming year. All suggestions, and the results 
of the day’s discussion, should be studied by the 
committee and any new plans can be presented 
before a weekday meeting of the class or during 
an early Sunday hour. 

Since the New Year is a time for resolutions, 
it is also a time for resolutions regarding study of 
the Bible. Conclude the hour with silent prayer 
for a New Year of fruitful study and living to- 
gether, for one another, for Christian work every- 
where—and follow with the Lord’s Prayer. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It sounded just a little bit brave—as though 
the spirit of adventure was in him, and that he 
was quite competent to take care of himself under 
any circumstances, that he was wise and clever 
and self-reliant. “I’ll try anything once.” 

But that one excursion into dissipation was the 
most expensive trip he ever took. It cost him an 
opportunity he had dreamed about for years. It 
involved him in an unsavory affair that haunted 
him for months afterward. He had to draw heavily 
upon his savings to square the accounts. 

In talking with his pastor about it, humiliated 
and penitent, he said, “No man is really wise 
until he knows that even one fool trick is too 
many.” 


+ A famous theologian had been engaged to 
deliver a series of addresses for an alert congre- 
gation, and had chosen a serious theme, each lec- 
ture to be followed by a question period. 

His ability to give a direct, concise, and satis- 
factory answer to some of the most difficult ques- 
tions amazed the people and became the subject 
of no little comment among them. One man, a 
careful reader and a clear thinker himself, the 
last night of the series said, “Doctor, we have 
been deeply impressed with your ability to an- 
swer questions so satisfactorily, and with such 
seeming ease. Can you tell us how you do it?” 

“It’s easy,” the theologian replied. “I have not 


heard a new question asked in fifteen years.” 

The youngster who begins to ask the deep ques- 
tions concerning life, God, and Jesus, usually 
thinks he is the first one to raise the query. But 
he need not deceive himself; those same questions 
have been asked by the wise ones through all the 
centuries. . 


& “At six my son knew all the questions,” said 
the father of a high-school boy, “and at sixteen he 
knows all the answers.” 

But the height of wisdom is to know when to 
listen, and when to talk. It is said of Jesus that 
when Mary and Joseph found him in the Temple, 
after he had been lost for three days, he was 
among the learned old scholars “listening to them 
and asking them questions.” No man is really 
educated until he has learned to listen. 


’ He was a rather brilliant young reporter, as- 
signed to an interesting beat, and he took great 
pride in his job. It was a great adventure for him 
and he was learning rapidly. 

A veteran reporter picked him up one morning 
at the corner, and the two of them rode down 
to the office together, the youngster talking inces- 
santly, and the old-timer saying nothing. 

As they parked the car, the young man hesitated 
a moment and then said, “I want to apologize. I 
have talked all the way down town this morning. 
You have not had a chance to say a word. I am 
ashamed of myself. Everything I have heard this 
morning is something I already knew. I haven’t 
learned a thing, and you could have told me so 
much I needed to know.” 
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By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for December 26. 


EcCLESIASTES 


1:3. What does man gain by all the toil? Any 
activity of man which brings no blessings 
to man cannot be the will of God for man. 

2:18. The man who will come after me. The Chris- 
tian consideration. He who lives only for 
today is the world’s worst egotist. 

4:1. I saw all the oppressions. Not all, for the 
worst oppressions are not visible. What 
about the battering of a soul with quiet 
disregard? 

5:10. He who loves money. He is plagued with a 
pagan perversion of purpose whose first in- 
quiry into every proposition is, How much 
does it cost? 

5:12. The surfeit of the rich. The misfortune of 
having too much! Better go after the riches 
that cannot be stored! 
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UNIT I: 


(thirteen sessions—concluded ) 


MAJOR METHODIST BELIEFS 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 


Use with Adult Student 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to start your preparation for this 
lesson early so you will be well prepared and so 
you may make assignments early. 

If you have not already obtained copies of the 
suggested books (see page 33), plan to do so 
now. You may be able to borrow them from 
the church library or from your minister. Your 
director of youth work may have a copy of 
Harner’s book for the Youth Emphasis program. 

As you read the chapters dealing with the 
topic, make note of a few important paragraphs 
and assign them to class members to read and 
report to the class. Then be sure to.call for these 
reports at the proper time in the discussion. 

A good place to begin your reading is with 
“Evangelism and the Saving of Souls,” chapter 3, 
in Methodism Has a Message. Here Bishop Kern 
calls attention to the strong emphasis upon the 
concern to save souls which has been at the heart 
of the Methodist movement. The Wesleys and 
their followers have been evangelistic. Conversion 
is an objective that is apparent in all Methodist 
history. 

Read also chapter 13, “Making New Men,” in 
The Christian Faith and Way. Here too the neces- 
sity for transforming men and women is clearly 
recognized. The importance of both instantaneous 
and growth conversion is stressed. The Christian 
life must have its decisive moments of “about 
face.” But the development of the spiritual life, 
unto complete consecration (sanctification) is em- 
phasized. 

“What Must I Do to Be Saved?” is the title of 
chapter 9 in I Believe, a book of theology for 
Christian youth. Here also the double fact of a 
life-changing moment and salvation as “a lifetime 
job” is stressed. 

The article, “Christian Perfection,” by Harris 
Franklin Rall, on page 9, will be helpful in your 
preparation of this lesson. 


1 Dr. McCulloh is director, Department of Theological Schools, 
General Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 
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By GERALD O. McCULLOH 1 


December 5: We Believe 


in Conversion, Assurance, 


and Christian Perfection 


You will want to read also the materials for 
December 1 in Adult Student. 

After you have done your reading, make a 
list of four or five people in your acquaintance 
who seem to you to show Christian love most 
purely and genuinely in their lives. Jot down no- 
tations of those circumstances in which you have 
been particularly conscious of their spiritual 
depth. You will probably discover that there have 
been times of critical testing in which you have 
seen their faith shine out. There are also oft-re- 
peated steps of daily service and love in which 
you have witnessed the spiritual development of 
those to whom you look with respect and admira- 
tion. 

Ask one or two members to do this same thing 
and be ready to tell about some person who has 
shown exceptional spiritual strength in a situa- 
tion they know about. 

Make a similar list of spiritual occasions in your 
own life. Do you not discover that you have had 
moments of crucial importance and decision 
through which you have grown in _ insight, 
strength, and Christian joy? As you make assign- 
ments, at least a week ahead, ask the class to 
be thinking about such occasions in their own 
lives. 

Read John 3:1-15 and Matthew 5: 43-48. 

The questions listed at the end of this teaching 
plan may be used at appropriate points in the 
discussion. 

Be sure to save enough time to make assign- 
ments for the next lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. Conversion, assurance, and Christian perfec- 
tion. 
a. Central in Methodism 
b. Shared by other Christians 


2. Conversion 


a. What it is 
b. The need for conversion 
c. Our decisions count 
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3. Assurance 
a. What Christian assurance means 
b. The ground of our certainty 

4. Christian perfection 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin this lesson would be to 
have a member of the class read Luke 19:1-10. 
This is the story of Zacchaeus. There is no other 
New Testament story which shows so clearly the 
importance of a thoroughgoing change in the di- 
rection of the life of the wrongdoer and how 
quickly that conversion can come when Jesus 
enters into a man’s experience. Salvation came 
suddenly, but took hold of Zacchaeus’ past and 
future. That which he had extorted he knew he 
must restore. 

Discuss for a brief period the way Christ leads 
us to see the need for change in our lives, and 
then guides and strengthens us to make the neces- 
sary changes. We are not saved apart from God, 
but God will scarcely save any one of us who re- 
fuses to live the new life as a faithful responsi- 
bility. 


How TO PROCEED 


1. Conversion, assurance, and Christian perfection 

Belief in these doctrines has been central in 
Methodism. 

Remind the group that John Wesley, George 
Whitefield, Thomas Coke, and the others who 

_ preached in the early days of the Methodist move- 
ment sought the salvation of the souls of their 
hearers. Into the cold formalism of the Church of 
England in the eighteenth century the Wesleyan 
preaching came as a burning, flaming call to con- 
version. Methodism was rightly called an evan- 
gelical revival. The assurance of sins forgiven and 
spirits reborn was the basis of the new joy that 
spread with the revival. 

This would be a good time to have the reports 
of the reading assignments. 

These beliefs are not peculiar to Methodists. 
Conversion is widely emphasized among Chris- 
tians. The way conversion comes differs from 
one individual to another, and somewhat follows 
certain clear patterns in different Christian 
groups. But wherever evangelical Christianity is 
present, there lives are being transformed. Men 
are receiving the gracious power of God which 

turns them away from sin. This is conversion. 

Likewise the joy that comes with forgiveness 

; is widely experienced by Christians. It may not 

: be called by the same name or come to all in 

exactly the same way, but the confidence of Jesus 
that he had “overcome the world” was the basis 
of the “good cheer” he felt even in difficulty. This 
confidence he was able to share with his followers. 

Joy in the presence of the divine spirit (assur- 

ance) is common to men of Christian faith. 
In the belief in Christian perfection-we come 
closer to a doctrine peculiar to our Methodist 



































group. We believe in it because we find it to be 
a part of Jesus’ teaching. We find it also to be an 
important companion doctrine to Christian assur- 
ance. The insatiable demand for Christian perfec- 
tion makes men dissatisfied with their spiritual 
lives. Wherever the total demands of Christian 
discipleship are stressed in other Christian groups, 
there is a parallel to the Methodist emphasis upon 
total consecration to the fulfillment of complete 
love. 


2. Conversion 


a. What it is—At this time you could ask the 
class to give definitions of conversion. In this dis- 
cussion help them see that when a person is con- 
verted, his life is turned around and set going in 
the right direction. The right way is God’s way. 
Someone has likened following God to using a 
magnetic compass. Just as there is one direction 
which is north from wherever one is, so there is 
only one direction unto salvation from where one 
stands. 

There are many directions our lives may take 
away from God. We may follow pride, selfishness, 
lust, possessions, and a wide variety of other ways. 
Man has proved himself to be very resourceful in 
finding ways to turn away from God. However, 
all willful or permissive departure from God’s 
way is sin. Man must be converted from his own 





“Jesus and Zacchaeus,” by Elsie Anna Wood. 
Copyright, Providence Lithograph Company 








































way that leads to destruction to the way of salva- 
tion and eternal life. 

b. The need for conversion.—The story of Nico- 
demus is a familiar one, but memories will be 
refreshed if you have it read in class—John 3: 
1-15. Here we discover Jesus telling a man of his 
need for a new life by calling for rebirth. The 
reply which Nicodemus made is typical of many 
responses we make. We try to escape the demands 
upon our lives by showing that the demands are 
absurd. Jesus appealed to Nicodemus’ understand- 
ing when he contrasted flesh and spirit. As Christ 
is lifted up, he draws men unto himself and gives 
them eternal life. 

Our lives show our need for Christian change. 
There is in our experience an awareness of in- 
adequacy, incompleteness, and misdirection. Deep 
within our hearts there stirs a longing, and we 
ask, with the rich young man who came to Jesus, 
“What must I do to be saved?” And we also know 
that we need some help. 

We have all discovered that we cannot master 
life and overcome temptations without the assist- 
ance of powers greater than our own. We need one 
to whom we can entrust the guidance of our lives, 
and who will stand by when the way that is de- 
manded requires more strength than we ourselves 
possess. Man is by creation a God-seeker. We 
know we need the “lifting power of a higher love” 
to enable us to rise to the heights we want to 
scale. 

Our failures haunt us with our need to be dif- 
ferent and our lack of power to be and do what 
we ought. With Paul we must confess, “I do not 
understand my own actions. For I do not do what 
I want, but I do the very thing I hate” (Romans 
7:15). Our need for a power to save us is deep 
within our consciousness. 

c. Our decisions count.—It will be helpful to 
point out that to refuse to accept any responsi- 
bility, even on the pretense that we are trusting 
all to God, is simply to deny the demand God 
makes of us. Life in the body and in the spirit 
requires choices among alternatives. Sometimes 
these choices are momentous. A moment’s choice 
may bulk so large in our thinking that the whole 
future seems to hang: upon it. 

The most important of all these is the decision 
to let God have his way with our lives. And 
when this choice has been made we feel, with John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, that a great weight has been 
dropped from our backs. Yet in the next moment 
another alternative presents itself and another 
decision is demanded. Thus our momentary 
choices fit into a continuing pattern. When the 
choice is for God, then the pattern is the path 
of constant devotion and continuing discipleship. 

God and man must work together in conversion. 
Augustine, many centuries ago, noted this sharing 
of the responsibility for salvation. “God justifies, 
man converts.” John Wesley opposed certain 
views of salvation abroad in his day that traced 
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all saving responsibility to God’s will alone. He 
said, “No man is finally damned except he chooses 
to be so.” Conversion is that about-face in man’s 
life when he decides to accept God’s guidance 
and help, and resolves to walk with God in loving 
obedience. 


3. Assurance 


Stokes, in Adult Student, mentions several 
Scripture references in this connection. You might 
have these read by members of the class as you 
proceed with the discussion. 

a. What Christian assurance means.—The 
“Blessed Assurance” of which we sing in the song 
of faith means a confident yet humbling conscious- 
ness of God’s presence within. This assurance be- 
gins for us in the certainty of forgiveness, as it 
did for those whose lives were cleansed of sin 
by Jesus during his earthly ministry. If we 
confess our sin, God is faithful and just to forgive 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. We 
may be assured also of divine companionship 
throughout all our ways. One of life’s bitterest 
experiences is encountered in being forsaken. In 
this we are all like little children lost from their 
parents. To experience the assurance of God’s 
presence with us is to feel lost no longer. 

We are assured further of the coming of the 
kingdom of God on earth. Much evidence in our 
world would seem to indicate that a Kingdom 
hope is a vain one. But for the person who is 
assured of Christ’s victory in the world, earthly 
tasks and opportunities have eternal significance. 
He can pray without the pangs of futility: 


Thy Kingdom come, - 
Thy will be done 
On earth as it is in heaven. 


b. The ground of our certainty is in the Bible 
and in our own Christian experience. Some of 
Jesus’ contemporaries questioned him about the 
wisdom of his making people think their sing 
were forgiven. His answer was a clear statement 
that God had given him power on earth to forgive 
sin. When some would have him quiet his follow- 
ers with an assured declaration of his saving 
messiahship, he said that if those shouting held 
their peace, the very stones would cry out. He 
sent his disciples out with an assurance of their 
commission and of his presence, even unto the 
end of the world. 

The witness of Christ’s spirit to ours today 
brings a deepening assurance. Our contemporary 
experience of God as our Father, Christ as our 
Savior, and the Holy Spirit as an inner presence 
confirming and counseling.us gives the certainty 
for confident Christian living. 

The futility of uncertainty is all about us. We 
see it in the wavering and fear that characterize 
the lives of individuals and nations. Christian as- 
surance gives confidence for living and humility 
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for self-discipline. Our final certainty is in the 
commission to share God’s love. 


4. Christian perfection 


What is Christian perfection? The perfection 
expected of the Christian may best be expressed 
as the call of God to total consecration, total good- 
ness, and total love. If there is any danger of 
pride of self-righteousness in the doctrines of 
assurance and Christian perfection, such danger 
disappears when Christian perfection is seen as 
God’s endless demand upon our total lives. 

Direct the attention of the class to Matthew 
5:48 in which Jesus called his followers to be 
perfect. There is no record that Jesus claimed to 
have achieved perfection himself. Indeed, he dis- 
claimed goodness, saying that only God was good. 
Yet in righteousness, goodness, purity, and love 
he called upon man to be perfect as God him- 
self is perfect. 

Wesley taught of perfect love. He did not claim 
such perfection himself but he described it for 
us: “This is to be a perfect man, to be sanctified 
throughout. . . . Even ‘to have a heart so all- 
flaming with the love of God,’ (to use Archbishop 
Usher’s words), ‘as continually to offer up every 
thought, word, and work as a spiritual sacrifice, 
acceptable unto God through Christ.’ ” 1 

Sanctification or Christian perfection is total 
consecration. Indicate to the group that there is 
no static bliss which is beyond the continuing 
demands of holy love. When Christ said, “For 
their sakes I sanctify myself,” he was making an 
offering. That building, act, or person which is 
sanctified is offered for a holy purpose. 

Spiritual growth through experience and de- 
cisions could be illustrated by the brief stories of 
spiritually mature people which one or two class 
members were asked to provide. 

Of the sacrifices which total love makes, there 
is no end. When Wesley listed the characteristics 
of Christian perfection in his Plain Account of it, 
he ended the list with this observation, “It [Chris- 
tian perfection] is constantly both preceded and 
followed by a gradual work.” That work which 
follows the total consecration of self is the con- 
tinuing gift in sacrifice for others. 

Christ’s love is perfect just because it did not 
cease when his work on Calvary was “finished.” 
His forgiving, redemptive love goes onward and 
outward for us. If Christian perfection means self- 
pride then let us have none of it. But if it means 
Christ’s endless call to follow God, to strive to 
fulfill in ourselves his perfect love, then let us 
believe in it in the hope that in believing we may 
in some measure achieve. 

Stokes has a significant discussion of this con- 
troversial doctrine of Christian perfection or sanc- 
tification. Make use also of the Scripture refer- 
ences he gives. 





7R. W. Burtner and R. E. Chiles, A Compend of Wesley’s 
Theology, Abingdon Press, 1954. 





Helpful Books’ 


Methodism Has a Message, by Paul B. Kern, 
Abingdon Press, 1941. $1.00. 

The Christian Faith and Way, by Harris Franklin 
Rall. Abingdon Press, 1947. 50 cents. 

I Believe, by Nevin C. Harner. Leaflet 2401-BC. 
35 cents. 

The Beliefs of a Methodist Christian, by C. M. 
Cherry. Tidings Press (1908 Grand Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee), 1952. 35 cents. 


1 May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory (except the last item). 





QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does the forgiven man deal with the 
destructive results of earlier sin? 

2. What does the Lord’s Prayer suggest to be 
the demand upon anyone who prays for forgive- 
ness? 

3. Give some examples of weakness because of 
uncertainty. Contrast with these some examples 
where faith has made men strong. 

4. How can a person be confident and humble? 

5. Discuss examples of the way knowledge, 
goodness, and love grow endlessly, the more we 
gain of them. Trace the parallel between these 
experiences and the endlessness of Christian per- 
fection. 


LooKING AHEAD 


Take time to direct the thoughts of the class to 
next week’s lesson on belief in the church. Rais- 
ing a few questions, such as those listed in Adult 
Student and in Aputt TEACHER, will start the 
group thinking about it. 

A more thorough knowledge of different types 
of church organization will be of interest in the 
group. Ask some members to find out about the 
Congregational, the Presbyterian, and Episcopal 
types. 

Suggest to the class that they think about what 
the church has meant to each of them. One or two 
members might be asked to be ready to make a 
statement of their own. 


In CLOSING 


You will want to remind the class that Christian 
salvation begins in our receiving the gift of God’s 
love. Of that love there is no end. 

Our responsibility as we receive eternal life is 
to give endless love to God in return, and self- 
sacrificing love to our fellow men in his name. 
If we are making an offering to God, we must not 
be satisfied with an imperfect gift. 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were an offering far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
—Isaac Watts 
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December 12: We Believe in the Church 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you lead your class to a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of the church you will want 
to make them aware of its past, its present, and 
its future. In order to do this you will need to 
recount what it has meant throughout the Chris- 
tian centuries. Your testimony of what it means 
to you will help them see its significance in the 
present. A careful analysis of the world’s needs 
today will call-attention to what it can mean to 
individuals and society in the days to come. 

In your preparatory reading include one or 
more of the books listed on page 33. 

The Acts of the Apostles recounts the early 
appearance of the Christian Church in Jerusalem. 
Read Acts 2:1-47; 4:32 through 5:11; 6:1-7. In 
these passages you will see brought together the 
importance of preaching and proclaiming the 
gospel, the unity of spirit among the believers, 
the sacrament of baptism, the sharing of posses- 
sions for mutual good, and the organization of 
the church’s program of social service. In Paul’s 
first letter to the church in Corinth, 1 Corinthians 
1:1-10, you will catch the spirit of the great 
Apostle as he writes in appreciation, reproof, and 
admonition to the Christian believers whom he 
has organized into churches through his mission- 
ary preaching. 

Read also the materials prepared for the class 
in Adult Student. 

When you have done this reading, take time 
to think through what the church has meant to 
you personally. Make a list of the occasions on 
which you have found your own soul cleansed, 
exalted, and strengthened through the church. 

The following questions may be suggestive as 
you formulate a statement. They could also be 
raised with the entire class on the previous Sun- 
day as you stimulate their thinking on the mean- 
ing of the church. What do you gain from its 
worship, sacraments and preaching? In what ways 
can you work more effectively for the improve- 
ment of society because you work through the 
church as an organized movement? What sug- 
gestions do you have for the more effective work- 
ing of the church? What needs in your life does 
the church supply that are not met by other social 
institutions and organizations? How has the Chris- 
tian Church ministered to you through its historic 
emphasis upon the dignity and worth of man, the 
freedom of man, the equal status of women, uni- 
versal education, the hospital movement, and 
other social gains? Your personal testimony of 
what the church means to you will enrich your 
teaching of this lesson. 

Make definite plans for correlating the assign- 
ments and reports, the questions for discussion, 
and the presentation of the material. 
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Be sure to do preliminary study for the next 
lesson so that members of the class will have 
guidance in preparing for the study of the king- 
dom of God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


1. The church: its nature and function 
2. Beliefs and organization 

3. The practical need for the church 
4. The significance of the church’s task 


To BEGIN 


You will want to open the lesson by bringing 
to the mind of the class what our Methodist 
Church has to say to all who come into its mem- 
bership. The following quotation is from “The 
Order for Receiving Persons into the Church” in 
the Methodist ritual: 

“,. the Church is of God, and will be preserved 
to the end of time, for the promotion of his wor- 
ship and the due administration of his word and 
ordinances, the maintenance of Christian fellow- 
ship and discipline, the edification of believers, 
and the conversion of the world. All, of every age 
and station, stand in need of the means of grace 
which it alone supplies.” 


How To PRocEED 
1. The Church: its nature and function 


The Church is the institutional expression of 
Christian community. Wherever you travel, you 
will find Christian churches. The presence of a 
church building in a town, city, or the open coun- 
try suggests immediately the gathering of a group 
of people for worship. Anyone seeing a church 
building knows that it took organized effort to 
erect the edifice, and that the organization is an 
established institution in society. 

Even those who are radically critical of the 
church and oppose its existence in the world rec- 
ognize that the church has an_ institutional 
strength to be reckoned with. It represents the 
community of loyalty of a group of people. In 
Russia where the church has been persecuted as 
an institution, the community of Christian be- 
lievers has not ceased to exist. Recent official 
Soviet statistics list adherents of various Chris- 
tian churches within the Soviet Union. The 
church is a Christian. community that extends 
around the world. 

As a part of the church school we want to re- 
member that the church is the teacher of the 
Christian faith. Wherever a group of Christians 
share their community experience of Christ, there 
the Christian faith is taught for the instruction 
of the young and “the edification of believers.” 

Martin Luther, the great reformer who broke 
away from the Roman Catholic Church, held the 
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Church universal to be essential to the faith of 
every Christian. His expression, “The church is 
the mother of us all,” was his way of saying that 
upon earth the teaching of the Christian faith 
must be carried on by the church. 

It is in the church, its teaching and its fellow- 
ship, that faith is born in our individual lives. The 
teaching responsibility must never be neglected 
within the church which calls itself by the name 
of the Master Teacher. 

The church as an earthly institution is imper- 
fect. It would be folly to regard any one of the 
churches or denominations as we know them as 
perfectly fulfilling Christ’s will for the church. 
We can point to many failures of the church in 
the past to exemplify fully the Christian spirit. 
But we must not be too ready to point away from 
ourselves to call attention to the church’s imper- 
fection. We too are members of the church, and 
we must acknowledge our failures. While the 
church is not just a human institution, its mem- 
bers are men like ourselves and it can be no more 
perfectly Christian than we, its members, are. 

One of the hopeful factors in the life of the 
church is that the faith it teaches is the basis of 
its own self-criticism. We who are within the 
church must be its strongest critics for we must 
be concerned for the purity of its life. The church 
is not to be evaluated only by comparison with 
some other earthly institution. She is to be judged 
by the will and way of Christ. By this comparison, 
the church appears in sinful imperfection. 

You may want to ask the class to name some 
things in the church which they see as imperfec- 
tions by comparison with Christ’s purpose and 
teachings, and to discuss ways in which these er- 
rors may be corrected. 

Although we recognize imperfections in the 
church, we are also aware of contributions it has 
made to the work of the Kingdom. This would be 
an appropriate time to tell what the church has 
meant to you and for expressions from the per- 
sons who had this assignment. This may be open 
to the entire class and not limited to the few under 
assignment. 


2. Beliefs and organization 


Secular history shows social institutions to be 
effective forces for world change. Often the vision 
of the answer to social need emerges in the mind 
of a single individual. But changes in society come 
about as the vision becomes the belief of a group 
of people and the guide to the structure and pro- 
gram of a social organization. 

Stokes, in Adult Student, uses Hitler’s Ger- 
many as an example of this. Another recent ex- 
ample was Mussolini’s leadership in Italy. His 
great rallying cry to his people was, “Believe, 
obey, fight.” Germany and Italy are illustrations 
of institutions that changed society for evil. 

An example of an institution for good may be 
seen in the founding of the colonies in America 






































































Leon Cantrell 


and the subsequent establishment of our nation 
as an institution dedicated to the ideals of free- 
dom and democracy. Those who came to this land 
from the old world were fleeing servitude and 
seeking freedom. Their dreams were structured 
into a new government, and a new society 
emerged. Only recently has Congress added the 
words “under God” to our flag salute. The hope 
of a new society under God is still going forward. 

Direct the thought of the class to Christian his- 
tory and how it shows the church to combine deep 
belief and effective organization in its periods of 
greatest strength. In the days of the apostolic 
church there was the driving power of the great 
new faith matched by the organization of be- 
lievers into small bands for worship, instruction, 
and help to each other. Most of Paul’s letters 
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were written to clarify the faith and to correct 
mistaken practices in the churches he had 
founded. 

The Christian movement that captured the 
mind and heart of Rome was structured in the 
catacombs into close-knit bands showing careful 
organization. The monastic movement was highly 
organized and contributed much more of value 
to society than the sporadic Crusades. 

Our own Methodist movement has back of it 
Wesley’s view of the church. In response to an 
emphasis upon the Christian experience of faith, 
forgiveness, and assurance of salvation, many 
joined the movement. These people were or- 
ganized into societies which later became 
churches. John Wesley was a strong churchman. 
He found no place for rampant individualism and 
spiritual anarchy in the Christian faith. 

Bishop Paul B. Kern, in Methodism Has a Mes- 
sage, has noted four characteristics of Wesley’s 
view of the church which will help us understand 
our Methodist concept of the organization to 
which we belong. 

1. In Wesley’s view the sacraments and ordi- 
nances of the church must not be neglected. “The 
Lord’s Supper was the central act of Christian 
worship.” Baptism is to be regarded as “The sign 
and seal of faith in Christ and a dedication to his 
cause.” The sacraments and ordinances of the 
church are means of grace to the believer. 

2. The idea of the fellowship was likewise im- 
portant in Wesley’s view. The fellowship shared 
in the common meal, the Covenant Service in 
which the participants solemnly renewed their 
pledge of consecration, and the class meeting for 
testimony and inquiry concerning each other’s 
faith and practice were all parts of the early 
Methodist practice. 

3. There was a strong emphasis upon freedom 
and common sense in practice as a part of Wes- 
ley’s relation to the church. When he was thrust 
out of the pulpits of the Church of England in 
which he was ordained, he went elsewhere to 
preach, even into the open fields. When American 
Methodism needed ordained preachers and the 
Bishop of London refused Wesley’s appeal for 
such ordination, Wesley himself ordained Rich- 
ard Whatcoat, Thomas Vasey, and Thomas Coke 
for America. God’s use of these men in the saving 
of souls was regarded by Wesley as sufficient au- 
thority for their ordination. 

4. Wesley poured into the movement his or- 
ganizing genius in the belief that order and dis- 
cipline are essential elements of the Christian 
community which is the church. 

Indicate to your class that The Methodist 
Church today continues, we believe, the spirit of 
the Wesleyan tradition organized to serve the 
present age. Stress upon the importance of belief 
and faith are combined with an organization which 
maintains both centralization of authority and 
respect for the individual. 
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The beliefs central in The Methodist Church 
have been traced throughout this study series. 
Thus they are taught in Methodist education. 
They are preached from Methodist pulpits. They 
are strongly held in Methodist minds and hearts. 

We have strong preaching, regular services 
of worship, observance of the sacraments, varied 
and well-organized educational programs of mis- 
sions, evangelism, social and economic relations, 
family life, temperance, world peace, and many 
more. Men, women, and children have their 
special concerns within the total life of the church. 

The Methodist Church is a faith, a fellowship, 
a freedom, and a functioning organization around 
the world. 

At the core of this organization is a structure 
of conferences from the quarterly conference in 
the local church to the General Conference of the 
entire church held every four years. Also char- 
acteristic of The Methodist Church are her elected 
bishops with administrative authority. 

This type of representative-episcopal organiza- 
tion can be compared with other types of church 
government. Have these descriptions given by the 
persons who took the assignments. 


3. The practical need for the church today 


Sections 3 and 4 of this teaching plan might be 
discussed first in buzz sessions. 

Divide the class into small groups of about four, 
not more than six. Give half of the groups the 
question, What is the practical need for the 
church today? Give the other groups the ques- 
tion, What is the significance of the church’s task? 
Have each group appoint a recorder who will 
write down the suggestions and be ready to give 
a summary to the entire group when called upon. 
Allow four minutes for these discussions and 
then call them back to the large group. 

Call for the reports from the groups which dis- 
cussed the first question. These may be written 
on the blackboard. They may be supplemented 
with the following points: 

The church today needs to proclaim the ageless 
gospel. The good news of God’s love for man, made 
flesh in Jesus Christ, is a timeless message. 
Though our organization and our doctrinal inter- 
pretations should and must change with changing 
times, the gospel is unchanging. God’s love does 
not change, so our gospel remains the same. 

The church today needs also to meet head on 
the organized forces of evil. Sin in the world is 
partly individual but it is also social. There are 
organized forces of godlessness pushing the liquor 
lobby, stirring up racial antagonisms, and other- 
wise creating injustices which set man against 
man, and man against God. To meet these forces 
the organized church is essential. 

The church serves to strengthen individuals 
through group attitudes, organization, and par- 
ticipation. It is not easy to stand alone against the 
crowd. Each of us knows that he is more secure 
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in his ideals and in his daily acts if sharing with 
like-minded individuals is possible. This sharing 
is provided in the fellowship and organization of 
the church. 

The church provides a focus of Christian loy- 
alty which lives from generation to generation. 
We need not fear that the values we struggle and 
sacrifice for will disappear when our hands have 
lost their strength and our eyes their vision. Christ 
confidently entrusted his cause to his disciples. 
The church will continue to the end of time. 


4. The significance of the church’s task 


Call for the reports from the small groups, as 
with section 3. They may be supplemented with 
the following points: 

The church’s first and greatest responsibility 
is magnifying the Lord Jesus Christ. Our pro- 
grams and organization have no excuse for being 
if they fail of this central responsibility. The 
church is the body of Christ, its members being 
his hand and feet to obey his will. 

No less significant is the task of binding all 
Christian believers into a unity of faith. In this 
responsibility the extension of the fellowship is 
of central importance. Just as the church is the 
body of Christ, so is it also the body of Christians 
bound by their faith in Christ as their only Lord 
and love as their only law. There are no limits to 
the extension of this fellowship. 

The opportunity to grow in Christian unity with 
people of other denominations is a feature of 
present-day Christendom. The ecumenical move- 
ment has arisen as the expression of Christian de- 
sire for unity and integrity among the Christians 
of the world. 

Until the redemptive love of Christ has been 
brought to all mankind through evangelism and 
missions the destiny of the church in the world 
will not have been achieved. Unto just such a 
world mission were the early disciples commis- 
sioned as apostles by Christ. The world mission 
of Christian love was never more important than 
it is today when hatred and enslavement are 
swallowing whole populations. 

Organizing a program of living focused on the 
good life for every phase of man’s daily living is 
the church’s earthly necessity. Christ gave his 
message to the hungry, the arrogant, the tax gath- 
erer, the self-righteous, the selfish, the prostitute, 
the diseased, the enslaved, the warring, the 
dweller in luxury, and those whose religion had 
lost its life in formality. We dare not fail of the 
total impact of the church on every phase. of 
earthly life or we shall fail him. 

Perhaps the most uniquely significant task of 
the church is to foster the time-transcending hope 
of life eternal. There may be other institutions 
and organizations that perform tasks similar to 
the church in some areas. To the church alone is 
entrusted the word of eternal life. Beyond the 
dark confines of the grave or the dissolving heat of 


the cremation chamber there is nothing in the 
secular “gospels.” Only the church gives us 
Christ’s message found in John 14: 2-3, 27. 

To whom else can man go for the words of 
eternal life except to Christ? Where else can man 
go for the gospel and the promise of eternal hope 
except to the church? 

We believe in the church! 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. In what various ways does the church make 
the gospel known to men? 

2. What are the purpose and value of the sac- 
raments? 

3. Why must the church take a stand on social 
issues? 

4. How shall the church deal with hypocrites 
and sinners in its membership? How did Jesus 
treat them? 


LookinGc AHEAD 


Remind the class to read the lesson for next 
week, “We Believe in the Kingdom of God,” in 
Adult Student. Direct their attention to the 
thought questions at the end of the material. 
Mention two or three of the most significant ones. 

You may want to ask two or three of your more 
thoughtful students to be prepared to discuss what 
they consider to be the most powerful forces op- 
posing the kingdom of God in the world today. 
They should also make suggestions of ways to 
cornbat these forces. 


In CLOSING 


After your lesson and discussion you will want 
to close with a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
church, and prayer for its cleansing and vitality 
which will pervade also all its members. This 
prayer may be either one which a member of the 
class has been asked to prepare, or the following: 


“Oh God, we pray for Thy Church, which is 
set today amid the perplexities of a changing 
order, face to face with a great new task. We re- 
member with love the nurture she gave to our 
spiritual life in its infancy, the tasks she set for 
our growing strength, the influence of the devoted 
hearts she gathers, the steadfast power for good 
she has exerted. When we compare her with all 
human institutions, we rejoice, for there is none 
like her. But when we judge her by the mind of 
her Master, we bow in contrition. Oh, baptize her 
afresh in the life-giving spirit of Jesus! Put upon 
her lips the ancient gospel of her Lord © 1 her 
with the prophet’s scorn of tyranny, ar with a 
Christlike tenderness for the heavy-lauen and 
downtrodden. Bid her cease from seeking her own 
life, lest she lose it. Make her valiant to give up 
her life to humanity, that like her crucified Lord 
she may mount the path of the cross to a higher 
glory. Amen.” 4 


1From Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Pilgrim Press. 
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December 19: We Believe in the 


Kingdom of God 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The central emphasis of this lesson is upon the 
influence Christian individuals and the Christian 
movement must exert within society for social 
righteousness. The rule of God in human society 
is an important part of the coming of the Kingdom. 

As you prepare for your class period, you will 
want to read Matthew 13, Mark 4, and Luke 13. 
You will find some repetition of Jesus’ teachings 
in these chapters, but the reading of them to- 
gether will serve to show how clearly the Gospel 
writers saw the kingdom of God to be the center 
of Jesus’ message. 

You will find additional help in the books sug- 
gested on page 33. 

Read also the article, “The Kingdom of God,” 
on page 4. 

Reading the materials for this lesson in Adult 
Student is also essential to your being ready to 
meet questions that arise in the students’ minds. 

In your period of thought after your reading it 
will be helpful to list some of the social evils 
which still persist in our world. Some of these 
will be found in your local community. Others 
will come to mind out of the wider reaches of hu- 
man society in the world scene. You made a sim- 
ilar assignment to two or three class members 
last session. Like them, you will want to suggest 
some Christian corrective measures. 

You should also give some thought to the two- 
fold fact that while the kingdom of God is to come 
upon the earth it is also to go on in heaven. There 
is a tendency among Christians to emphasize one 
or the other of these two phases of the Kingdom 
hope. Full Christian understanding must stress 
both the earthly and heavenly factors in the 
promise of the Kingdom. 

Study the questions listed on page 42. Use them 
and others of your own to stimulate discussion at 
appropriate points during the lesson. 

Plan to allow adequate time to get the class 
members thinking about next week’s lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. The Kingdom defined 

. The Old Testament and the Kingdom 
The New Testament and the Kingdom 
God’s sovereignty and man’s freedom 
God’s kingdom in the world today 

. The universality of the Kingdom 


@ on 09 PO 


To BEGIN 


In opening the lesson period you will want to 
call attention to the persistence of the hope of 
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the kingdom of God among Christians. You may 
say, “Christ’s promise of the Kingdom has been the 
sunrise of the dawn of continuing hope in every 
Christian life and community.” You will need to 
point out that the hope is twofold, for this world 
and for eternity. To hope for the Kingdom in this 
world alone is utopianism. To hope for the King- 
dom in heaven alone is to neglect social responsi- 
bility. The Christian must strive to live in God’s 
kingdom, now and forever. 


How To PROCEED 
1. The Kingdom defined 


Some of your class members may have only 
very vague ideas of what is meant by the kingdom 
of God. Allow them to express their ideas on it. 
Then help them understand that the kingdom of 
God would be the fulfillment of God’s will and 
purpose in all of life. 

Rall defines the kingdom of God as “The rule 
of God in which his will is done; the rule of 
God’s righteousness, love, and truth in the hearts 
of men and in all life.” 

Emphasize that the kingdom of God is made 
up of individual spirits. God’s concern for each 
of his children has been clearly evident in Chris- 
tian teaching. The parable of the lost sheep stresses 
God’s love for the individual. He who notices the 
fall of a single sparrow will scarcely overlook any 
one of those who share a measure of his spirit. In 
Luke 15 three parables are brought together to 
emphasize God’s concern for everyone. They tell 
of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the lost boy. 

The kingdom of God is also a community of 
salvation. Lest we think of salvation only indi- 
vidually we need to note the way in which the 
kingdom-of-God ideal has transformed societies. 
Rescue for the lost sheep brought it back to the 
fold. Finding the lost coin restored it to a place 
of value. The return of the prodigal restored him 
to his father’s household. 

In response to the hope of the coming Kingdom, 
Christians have challenged social evils in every 
age. Christian social experiments have appeared 
of which the kingdom of God has been the model. 
On.a wider scale drunkenness, prostitution, tyran- 
ny, slavery, and war have been denounced as un- 
christian and hence deserving of being thrust out 
of human social practice. While the attempt to rule 
these and other evils out of society has met with 
only limited success, yet the ideal and conviction 
remain, and the challenge is never stilled. 

Remind the class that the Kingdom concern has 
been vital to the Methodist movement. To John 
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Wesley and his followers salvation demands and 
works for social righteousness. The eighteenth 
century in which Methodism was born was dark 
with social evils. Class distinctions divided society 
into factions bitter at each other. The upper 
classes were disgraced by dissipation and the 
lower classes were degraded by poverty, wage 
slavery, and political disenfranchisement. 

To all in society the Wesleyan movement 
brought clear challenge and a call to correction. 
To meet illiteracy, schools were established. To 
replace corrupt reading, a fifty-volume “Chris- 
tian’s Library” was edited and published, in ad- 


dition to a vast number of tracts and occasional 
writings. Health, housing, charity, politics, intoxi- 
cants, slavery, and war were dealt with in ser- 
mons. It is small wonder that the church which 
came into being as the Methodist movement 
gained momentum should continue to be con- 
scious of its social responsibility. If it did not work 
in society as a leaven for social righteousness, it 
would be false to its heritage. 


2. The Old Testament and the Kingdom 


God’s concern for his people, a nation in the 
ancient world, is evident throughout the Old 
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Testament. Israel was taught to regard herself 
as a nation whom God had chosen to do his will. 
Yahweh was their God and they were to be his 
people. For a long time they had no king, for God 
was to be their king. The law of the nation was 
given by God to Moses. When the prophets chal- 
lenged injustice and unrighteousness, they did so 
in the name of God who desired social justice more 
than ceremonial observance. (See especially the 
messages of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah.) 

It will be helpful to stress the significant idea 
that in all things God is King. The unanimous 
voices of the Old Testament express God’s rule 
and concern that individuals and the nation wor- 
ship and obey him. Israel was monotheistic. Their 
God was one, and he alone was God. Just as 
clearly, the nation was taught that God was right- 
eous and holy, demanding righteousness in the 
society of his people. 


3. The New Testament and the Kingdom 


Point out to the class at this time that the center 
of Jesus’ message was his proclamation of the 
Kingdom. As he did in many of his teachings, 
Jesus took an idea from the religion of his ances- 
tors and refined it, giving it new meaning. At the 
outset of his ministry he proclaimed, “The king- 
dom of God is at hand.” As he moved about bring- 
ing healing and guidance, he said, “The Kingdom 
is among you.” He taught of the Kingdom in par- 
ables, and showed the importance of prayer for its 
coming on earth. 

Jesus was concerned for the souls of individuals 
and the transformation of the community. Even 
the least child was important in the Kingdom. He 
set a child in the midst of his hearers to empha- 
size his message that of such was the Kingdom 
made up. God’s love was shown to be personal 
for each individual in his Kingdom (see Matthew 
21: 28-32; Luke 10: 29-37). But the Kingdom was 
to be also a perfect society, with righteousness 
manifest in the affairs of men. Poverty, disease, 
hunger, hatred, and strife will yield to its pres- 
ence. 

The Kingdom is a promise to men on earth. 
Failure to see the Kingdom as an earthly hope 
and expectancy is a misunderstanding of Jesus’ 
message. He spoke of its presence on the earth 
among his hearers. Wherever God’s will is done 
in the world, his Kingdom is there. Where his 
love and righteousness prevail within the heart, 
God is ruling there. 

But Jesus also said, “My Kingdom is not of this 
world.” He clearly meant that earth does not en- 
compass all of God’s love, nor the world constitute 
his only realm. The fullness of the Kingdom is to 
be infinitely extended beyond the time and space 
of earth. 

Social practices and religious observances in- 
fluence each other in the Kingdom. When a man 
comes to the altar to pray and remembers an 
altercation with a brother man, his prayer will 
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not rise to the ears of God. Only he who lives in 
love with his neighbor can offer his gifts accept- 
ably unto God. When Sabbath observance was 
taken as an excuse for failure to meet human 
need, then Sabbath law ought to be set aside. 
Love to God must express itself in love to neigh- 
bor, even as failure to love neighbor is failure to 
love God. “Peace on earth, good will to men” is 
the mood of the season, and should be the mood 
of all of life. 

Paul saw the Christian faith to be in conflict 
with the kingdoms and powers of the world. We 
must contend, he suggests, with earthly principal- 
ities end powers that are not ordained by God. 
Wickedness, even in high places, must feel the 
brunt of the Christian challenge. “The kingdom 
of God .. . is righteousness and peace and joy.” 
According to Paul’s concept, new life in Christ 
will pervade one’s inner being. It must also have 
its influence upon strife and contentions among 
Christian brethren, upon lying, conceit, drunken- 
ness, fornication, and all uncleanness. 


4. God’s sovereignty and man’s freedom 


Continue your discussion by indicating that in 
the Kingdom God rules in time and eternity. 
There is no single characteristic of the Kingdom 
as universally recognized as the necessity of God’s 
sovereignty. Obedience to his will, as it is perfect- 
ly done in heaven, is the central requirement of 
his Kingdom’s coming upon earth. Sometimes we 
are tempted to think of God’s love as so magnan- 
imous that he will love us in spite of anything 
we do. 

A famous European skeptic has been quoted as 
saying with a sneer, “God will forgive. That is his 
business.” While God’s mercy is unfailing, and 
his forgiveness is plenteous, we ought not to pre- 
sume upon his grace. He sets upon us certain de- 
mands which we must fulfill. The first of these is 
obedience to his will. Only when he is enthroned 
as sovereign within our lives can we know his 
love. 

Man becomes a citizen in the Kingdom as he 
freely accepts God’s rule. God accords to man the 
free responsibility of choosing to live in the King- 
dom. As Stokes suggests in Adult Student, God 
does not predestine some to enjoy his favor and 
others to feel his wrath and vengeance. God has 
willed all to come into his knowledge and love 
wherein is salvation. Jesus’ statement that he 
stands at the deor and knocks goes on to recog- 
nize within man the freedom and responsibility 
to arise and open the door. God does not force 
his way into either the life of an individual or a 
society. 

The freedom of evil to destroy itself seems to 
be a part of God’s rule. If evil persists, God is 
excluded. Since God is life, existence apart from 
his is destined to death. We have seen among in- 
dividuals and nations how refusal to follow God’s 
way has led to destruction. This fact stands as a 
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promise of judgment upon all attempts to escape 
or deny the rule of God. 

Eternity is the realm of the infinite hope of the 
Kingdom. Just as death is the end of evil, so 
eternal life as the promise of the Kingdom in time 
is a vain hope. God’s rule is without limit in time 
and space. “Of his Kingdom there shall be no 
end.” 


5. God’s kingdom in the world today 


Is God’s kingdom at work in the world today? 
Some situations in society indicate to the contrary. 
Ask for statements from the students who agreed 
to discuss the forces opposing the Kingdom. 

The picture is not all dark, however. The work 
of the Kingdom is being advanced through various 
means. 

Ask the class, Through what channels, besides 
the church, can the kingdom of God be advanced? 
Answers can be listed on the blackboard. Replies 
should include: the economic order, the political 
order, the family order, the racial order, and the 
religious order. 

The economic order may be thought of as the 
way we organize the gifts of God’s providence. 
Too often we think the economic order iis subject 
only to our preferences. We tell ourselves that 
economics is concerned with the goods we have 
produced for ourselves, and therefore we have a 
right to decide what to do about them. In God’s 
sight ali our possessions are placed in our hands as 
his stewards. We must use our possessions for 
godly purposes. 

Decisions regarding the economic order must 
be subjected to the clear and revealing light of 
God’s righteousness. If we oppose another eco- 
nomic order on grounds that it is connected with 
a godless nation, we must examine every phase 
of our own economic practices in order to be sure 
that they do not contradict God’s kingdom. This 
applies to capital and its management, and also 
to labor and its organization. Individually we 
must be Christian in the use we make of our 
possessions, and the jobs or professions by which 
we make a living. Neither public nor private 
monies are exempt from the demands of good 
stewardship of the fruits of providence. 

The political order must also be structured 
and administered as under God. In some countries 
there is an official relation between church and 
state. Theoretically this should result in the 
cleansing of state practices by the influence of the 
church. In our country we maintain a cautious 
separation between church and state. 

This practice of separation makes it all the more 
necessary that Christian citizens be alert to the 
maintenance of godly principles by those to whom 
the affairs of government and politics are en- 
trusted. Any shrinking from participation in the 
responsibilities of politics should be avoided. We 
can scarcely regard ourselves as a Christian na- 
tion if the political demands of the kingdom of 





LONG YEARS AGO* 


Long years ago o’er Bethlehem’s hills 
Was seen a wondrous thing; 

As shepherds watched their sleeping flocks 
They heard the angels sing. 

The anthem rolled among the clouds 
When earth was hushed and still; 

Its notes proclaimed sweet peace on earth, 
To all mankind good will: 

“Glory to God in the highest,” 

The angels’ song resounds, 

“Glory to God in the highest!” 


That song is sung by rich and poor, 
Where’er the Christ is known; 

‘Tis sung in words, and sung in deeds, 
Which bind all hearts in one. 

Angels are still the choristers, 

But we the shepherds are, 

To bear the message which they bring, 
To those both near and far: 

“Glory to God in the highest,” 

The angels’ song resounds, 

“Glory to God in the highest!” 


—Leigh R. Brewer 





1 The Methodist Hymnal, 99. 





God are never considered in private vote or pub- 
lic policy. 

The family order is of great importance in our 
lives. Within the bosom of the family our most 
intimate personal relationships are maintained. It 
is scarcely surprising that the increase in crime 
in our society has paralleled the increase of broken 
homes. Ideals are learned in the family, and re- 
ligious attitudes are established. God has set us in 
families by entrusting to us the creative respon- 
sibility of reproduction. 

The family should be as closely guided by the 
hope of the kingdom of God as should the church. 
The emotional and moral stability, together with 
the teaching and nurturing of children, which 
the family provides requires a transcendant loy- 


‘ alty. God and his Kingdom alone can provide ade- 


quate guidance and strength for Christian family 
life. 

The racial order is presently one of the liveliest 
problems in human society. The white-skinned 
people of the world are in a minority. Some 
groups are seeking to unite the people of color 
in a crusade against “white dominations.” 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court has given this nation a mandate to end race 
segregations. Anti-Semitism thrusts up its head 
with alarming frequency. If race is one of the 
orders of our birth and creation then we must 
deal with the racial orders in a Christian manner. 
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To quote that God has “made from one every na- 
tion of men to live on all the face of the earth,” is 
to affirm that the relations between races and na- 
tions are God’s concern. The kingdom of God must 
be the guide to all decisions and attitudes of the 
Christian respecting peoples of a race other than 
his own. 

The religious order to which one belongs has 
sometimes been taken as the basis for strife and 
even warfare. It should be clear that faith in God 
and the hope of his Kingdom should unite men 
of common faith. It is equally clear that the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward a person of another faith 
or religious persuasion should be guided by a de- 
sire to extend God’s love in Christ to every man. 
If this leads to missionary activity, let it be done 
in Christian love. If this requires living together 
with those who earnestly hold another faith, let 
the Christian respect and honor honest faith. 


6. The universality of the Kingdom 


Lead the class in realizing that God’s kingdom 
must enter every phase of the life of the individual 
Christian. God’s love must be expressed through- 
out society and unto all mankind. The Christian’s 
commitment and his confidence reach out beyond 
even the farthest reaches of time and space, and 
the whole of human society. The kingdom of God 
in which he dwells and for which he yearns is the 
kingdom of heaven. He consecrates the bonds of 
earth and his eternal destiny when he prays, as 
Christ has taught him: 


Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some changes our community re- 


quires to move forward to the kingdom-of-God 
ideal? 

2. What is the relation between the church and 
the kingdom of God? 

3. How do you understand the teaching that the 
Kingdom is present but still to come? 

4. Read and interpret Matthew 13:33, the 
parable of the leaven. 

5. In the light of our hope for God’s kingdom 
everywhere, what should be our attitude toward 
people of other religions? 


LOoKING AHEAD 


Next Sunday’s lesson is the concluding one in 
this series on “Major Methodist Beliefs.” It will 
be well to plan some time for review and summary 
of the twelve doctrines which will have been dis- 
cussed. This may be done in either of two ways, 
depending somewhat on the size of your group. 
You may make assignments for summaries to be 
brought to the session next week, or you may 
plan for huddle groups to work out the summaries 
in the class period. 

If you use the first plan, it may not be practical 
to make twelve separate assignments. In that case, 
one person may report on two or more discussions 
of beliefs. 

See the material for next week, “We Believe in 
the Life Everlasting,” for reading suggestions. Do 
your reading early. Then if you find some espe- 
cially significant paragraphs, you can ask a mem- 
ber to present it briefly to the class. 

Remind them to read Adult Student and think 
about the questions raised. 


In CLOSING 


There could be no better closing for this session 
than to pray the Lord’s Prayer with the class. 





WHAT ABOUT NEXT MONTH? 


The title of the January course in the Adult 


Fellowship Series is “Lands of Decision: India 


and Pakistan.” 
The topics for the five sessions will be: 


January 2: India, the Land and the People 

January 9: The Search for Truth Through Non- 
violent Means 

January 16: Independence, the Leader and 
Trouble 

January 23: Christian Missions in India 

January 30: Pakistan and Its Neighbor 


Harold Ehrensperger, who wrote the pupils’ 


material in Adult Student did educational work 
in India, 1950-53. He was instrumental in estab- 
lishing India’s first school of Journalism at Hislop 
College, Nagur. 


Edwin F. Tewksbury wrote the leader’s helps 
for ApuLT TEACHER. He is a staff member of the 
Joint Department of Missionary Education and 
of the Board of Education. 

Mr. Tewksbury has prepared a list of resources 
and some other very helpful suggestions for lead- 
ers of this course. Read your material early so 
there will be adequate time to carry out any 
group plans. 
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December 26: 


We Believe in Life Everlastin 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to read in the New Testament, 
Matthew 28, Mark 16, Luke 24, John 20 and 21, 
and 1 Corinthians 15. These constitute the main 
source material for Christian faith in eternal life. 

The material in Adult Student is an important 
part of your preparation. 

Read the appropriate chapters in the books 
suggested on page 33. Additional helpful material 
will be found in the following books. As you read, 
make note of the rnost significant passages. You 
may wish to assign a few of these for brief sum- 
mary. 


o 
o 


iwing Galloway 


The Life Everlasting, by Cyril Alington. The 
Macmillan Company; 1948. $2.25. 

And the Life Everlasting, by John Baille. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 1933. $3.50. 

The Christian Hope of Immortality, by A. E. 
Taylor. The Macmillan Company; 1947. $2.25. 

After Death, by Leslie D. Weatherhead. Abing- 
don Press; 1936. $2.00. 


After you have done this reading, ask yourself 
what the Resurrection of Jesus must have meant 
to Mary, his mother, to John the beloved disciple, 
to Jesus himself, and what it means to you. You 
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will discover that just as the deathlessness of 
Christ was the fulfillment of a hope held in faith 
by each of these others, so it is to you a present 
reality, not just a far-off hope. It is a promise ful- 
filled, a hope come to pass. Eternal life is a present 
possession through Jesus’ Resurrection. Your 
purpose in this lesson is to bring this hope of life 
beyond death to realization in the lives of your 
students. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


. The Christian view of eternal life 
Significance of the Resurrection in the New 
Testament 

The answer to man’s deepest question 

What is everlasting life? 

Eternal life, a hope sustained by faith 

Living eternal life now 


Ne 


So > OO 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin the class hour with 
a statement such as this which relates this lesson 
to the confident joy of Christmas: We have expe- 
rienced anew our joy in Jesus’ birth. God gave to 
earth a new life in Christ, a life which death has 
no power to destroy. Our belief in the life ever- 
lasting is possible because we find in Christ a 
new life of the spirit for ourselves. Life in Christ 
is life eternal. 

An article from Affirmation of Faith (II), The 
Methodist Hymnal (page 512), states faith’s final 


freedom from death in these words: “We believe © 


in Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of man, the 
gift of the Father’s unfailing grace, the ground 
of our hope and the promise of our deliverance 
from sin and death.” 


How To PROCEED 
1. The Christian view of eternal life 


As you go on to develop the thought of the 
lesson, you will point out that Christianity is the 
religion of the risen Christ. Any statement of the 
Christian faith that does not see in Christmas the 
concern, of God that men shall grow up in the 
world as sons of God fails to interpret the high 
calling of earthly life. Likewise, the Christian faith 
is imperfectly understood if the Resurrection of 
Jesus does not carry the conviction that man’s 
eternal life is sealed in God’s heavenly kingdom. 
As Paul indicated, “If Christ has not been raised, 
your faith is futile and you are still in your sins” 
(1 Corinthians 15:17). Christianity is a life in faith 
and a faith in life. To believe in Christ is to believe 
that he lives. And because he lives, “we believe 
that we shall also live with him.” 

We, as Methodists, join all Christians in belief in 
the life everlasting. Christ has brought to Chris- 
tians the experience of forgivenness of sin. His 
declarations of forgiveness evoked criticism from 
some of his contemporaries during his earthly life. 
Then his death and Resurrection gave authority 
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and finality to belief in his power. The Resurrec- 
tion has come to mean freedom from the imprison- 
ment of sin. But our human spirits are also subject 
to spiritual death as the fruit of sin. From this 
power of spiritual death also the risen Christ de- 
livers us. 

So when we say belief in Christ is salvation unto 
eternal life, we mean that his Resurrection is the 
ground of our deliverance from sin and death into 
life everlasting. In our Methodist belief this two- 
fold meaning of the Resurrection is clearly pres- 
ent. 


2. The significance of the Resurrection in the New 
Testament 


Bring to the attention of the class the significant 
fact that the Gospels all tell the Resurrection 
story. You have read the chapters in each of the 
first four books of the New Testament in which 
the historic events of the deliverance of Christ 
from the tomb are recounted. In each case the 
actual narrative of the Resurrection is brief. Yet 
in each Gospel these final incidents are not isolated 
from preceding events and teachings in Jesus’ 
life. 

The Resurrection story stands as the historical 
verification of what had been foretold. Jesus had 
told of his coming death. He had also spoken 
vividly of his rising from the dead. He had taught 
his followers to believe that his life would go 
upward and onward to God. In those circum- 
stances the account of the empty tomb and the 
Resurrection appearances could be told briefly 
and without elaboration or adornment. The fact 
of Jesus’ rising was all that needed to be said to 
give substance to the truth of his victory. 

Victory over the grave expresses the eternal 
life of the spirit. What Jesus achieved for his own 


_ life was not simply another example of his power 


of self-preservation. Indeed, his Resurrection was 
not for himself but for mankind. His life was his 
ministry. His death was his sacrifice. His Resur- 
rection was his victory. All these were for men. 
His rising from the grave exemplified the death- 
lessness of the spirit that is born of God. Over 
the life of the spirit in sons of men, death and 
hell have no dominion. Sin loses its hold and death 
its fearsome finality. 

When those early Christians greeted one an- 
other with the glad news, “Christ is risen,” they 
were sharing tidings about Christ. They were also 
giving voice to their faith as it involved their own 
destinies. They were declaring their assurance 
that the victory which had been won was theirs 
also. In rhetorical contrast Paul expresses the 
bondage to sin which we know in sharing human 
life with Adam, and also the freedom from death 
which we experience in partaking of eternal life 
with Christ. He says, “Where sin increased, grace 
abounded all the more, so that, as sin reigned in 
death, grace also might reign through righteous- 
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ness to eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(Romans 5: 20-21). 

Remind the class that the Resurrection was 
central in the preaching of the apostles. We do 
not have extensive records of the exact words in 
which the apostles preached. In Peter’s sermon 
to the Christians in Jerusalem on the day of Pente- 
cost, and throughout the letters Paul wrote to the 
believers and unbelievers throughout the world, 
we glimpse the pervasiveness of the Resurrection 
faith. They preached Christ crucified, but the Cru- 
cifixion was death for trespasses and sin; the 
Resurrection was life beyond the grave. 

The promise of everlasting life is for all Chris- 
tians. The fact that man on earth is a spiritual 
being does not guarantee eternal life to every hu- 
man being. Eternal life is a gift received by those 
who have faith in Christ and his Resurrection. 
God’s purpose to give eternal life extends to all 
men in the world. “For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son, that whoever believes 
in him should not perish but have eternal life” 
(John 3:16). Yet those who refuse the light of 
Christ continue to live in darkness. Those who 
believe not that Christ is the son of God walk in 
darkness over the precipice of death. Faith in 
Jesus Christ is eternal life. 


3. The answer to man’s deepest question 


At this point you will want to indicate that the 
desire to live is a normal human drive. Apart 
from the will to live, man quickly loses his interest 
in life and life itself. The drive to self-preservation 
and survival are among man’s most basic and uni- 
versal motivations. This is probably the reason 
that fear of death is also as widely found as it is. 
The preservation of bodily life is the purpose 
served by eating, drinking, sleeping, taking medi- 
cines, working, building protective shelter, and 
devising weapons. 

Beyond the drive to survive bodily, which man 
shares with the animals, there is the wistful 
wonder and longing that reaches out into “the 
dim unknown” as the desire to live spiritually. 
With their dead the Egyptians buried food, imple- 
ments, and even companions for the journey to 
the life beyond. The American Indians had burial 
rites which showed a similar concern for the soul 
of the departed in another life. 

Why must man die? If he dies, is there any 
possibility that he lives again? Religious views 
of spiritual survival to another life, reincarnation 
into life again on earth, and spiritual persistence 
in lineal descendants have appeared as possible 
answers. To the person who views this realm of 
nature as all the reality there is, death means the 
end. To the Christian, death is an incident in life. 
It is the cessation of the bodily organic functions 
and the return of the material substances of the 
body to the earth of which they are a part. 

The Christian does not deny death. He faces its 
reality, but with a difference. He does not fear it. 


He learns, in gazing upon Christ’s death and Res- 
urrection, that death is another of life’s incidents 
in which he is called upon to meet with faith in 
God and the will to serve others in God’s name. 
Jesus made his death a means of grace and of 
strengthening others’ faith. We are challenged to 
make our life and death a source of strength to 
others as he did. 

It is important to note that God gives in Christ 
life that outlives death. In giving in Christ the 
revelation of his will and power, God imparts to 
all who ground their faith in him the deathless life 
of his eternal spirit. Through this gift, God meets 
man’s life-long uneasiness. He answers man’s 
deepest question. In his ministry Jesus taught, 
“T am the way, the truth, the life.” When he con- 
templated his own departure from the world he 
said, “In my father’s house are many rooms. . 
I go to prepare a place for you . . . that where 
I am you may be also.” 


4. What is everlasting life? 


Everlasting life is a present possession of faith. 
It is not some sweet reward reserved for a time 
beyond earth’s passing. The life which God gives 
to men of faith he gives now. We speak accurately 
of it as everlasting life. Instead of some deferred 
life, it is life now and unto all eternity. Death 
loses its fear because it has lost its power. 

Everlasting life is a personal experience. Indi- 
viduals retain their individuality. The man who 


’ becomes a Christian does not cease to be an in- 


dividual person. He is himself in full self-recog- 
nition and responsibility. If the Christian already 
possesses eternal life, there is no reason to think 
that death will interrupt his individuality. Those 
theories that see immortality as impersonal in- 
fluence or some other cessation of self have failed 
to recognize the reality of the individual spirit 
in God’s kingdom. 

Everlasting life is fellowship with God. As we 
live eternally in the Father’s house we shall share 
in his presence. Mere spiritual persistence would 
be meaningless unless there were some ongoing 
enterprise of spiritual relationship. The center of 
this relationship is God himself. 

In eternal life we have joy and peace. The con- 
fidence which comes into the life of the Christian 
overcomes fear, as we have seen. It brings a sense 
of joy in the experienced companionship with the 
Divine. There dawns also a peace of spirit that 
rises above the distractions of daily conflict of 
motives and loyalties. 

But the Christian is not delivered from shar- 
ing God’s concern for the lost. The realization 
of eternal life in oneself increases pain in the pres- 
ence of sin. This is a quality of deep Christian 
discipleship here which we believe will continue 
in heaven. If we share God’s spirit, we will share 
also his passion for the world’s redemption. 

The communion of the saints is the fellowship 
which eternal spirits share with one another. 
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This sense of a community shared with the great 
spirits of all ages does not wait till death to be- 
gin. We may enjoy a daily sense of spiritual shar- 
ing with the spirits of the Christian comrades 
that have gone on before us. 


5. Eternal life, a hope sustained by faith 

The next point you will want to discuss with 
the class is eternal life as a faithful and reason- 
able hope. The realization that life eternal is a 
present possession must not be interpreted to de- 
tract from the hope which it affords. There is al- 
ways more to life than we have experienced. 
There is likewise an infinite outreach of hope 
that transcends the world. Our minds cannot com- 
pass it, though it does not contradict our reason. 
Our faith does not exhaust it, though we conse- 
crate ourselves to it wholeheartedly. 

There is much in our lives on earth that is be- 
yond the reach of mere sensation. We live by as- 
pirations, loyalties, and commitments that senses 
do not touch. The living God is not known by sen- 
sation. Yet our faith abides in him as life’s highest 
certainty. 

The living soul that is born of the spirit is like- 
wise beyond the senses. No one has seen his own 
or another’s soul. Yet we are responsible spirits, 
and we share a communion with fellow spirits that 
goes deeper than touch or sight or sound. 


6. Living eternal life now 


Living eternal life now brings into our experi- 
ence rich spiritual rewards. These are the fruits 
of faith. We fear no longer death’s finality. We 
have wings that give life its buoyancy. 

Living eternal life now is the basis of life’s 
total commitment to living redemptively for 
others. Eternal life is a responsibility. The way 
that leads to our resurrection guides us into our 
Gethsemane of self-denial and up our Calvary of 
self-sacrifice. 

Throughout earth and eternity our companion 
is Christ whose words we hear: “Be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.” “Because I live, you 
shall live also.” 

As you conclude this discussion and before 
proceeding to the summary, you may wish to 
quote from hymn 513 in The Methodist Hymnal: 


I'll praise my Maker while I’ve breath; 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers: 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures. 

—Isaac Watts, altered by John Wesley 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways does Jesus’ Resurrection tell 
us about God’s purpose for us? ' 

2. What is the future of the individual person 
in eternity? 
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3. What difference would it make in daily liv- 
ing if faith in eternal life as present now were 
made a constant guide? 

4. What reasons do we have for our hope of 
eternal life? 

5. What do we mean when we say that Jesus 
is still “wounded for our transgressions’? 


SUMMARY 


If various members of the class were asked to 
prepare a summary of the doctrines studied in 
this course, you can put these summaries on the 
blackboard in a brief, outline form. Allow time for 
further discussion by the class if desired. 

If you chose to have the summaries made in 
class, this is the time to divide into small groups 
of four to six persons. The size of the class and 
the available space will determine somewhat the 
number of groups. Assign the various doctrines to 
these “huddle groups” for summary. Have one 
person in each group responsible for writing down 
these summaries and reporting them to the class. 
Allow four or five minutes for these group discus- 
sions. As the reports are made, the summaries 
may be written on the blackboard. 

Your review will include the following points: 


We believe in the Bible. 

We believe in God. 

We believe in Jesus Christ. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit. 

We believe in man. 

We believe in the forgiveness of sins. 

We believe in victory through the disciplined 
life. 

We believe in the centrality of love. 

We believe in conversion, assurance, and Chris- 
tian perfection. 

We believe in the church. 

We believe in the kingdom of God. 

We believe in the life everlasting. 


In CLOSING 


Let us remember that these official doctrines 
of The Methodist Church have been presented in 
broad outline and not in dogmatic detail. 

Methodism has always been more concerned 
with a person’s relationship to his God than in 
formal phrasings of creeds. Within The Method- 
ist Church there are more than nine million per- 
sons. Among them are those who tend toward a 
more liberal interpretation and those who tend 
toward a more conservative interpretation. We 
do not condemn those persons whose sincere in- 
terpretation differs from ours. 

With other Protestants, Methodists believe in 
“the priesthood of believers.” We consider each 
person has the responsibility and privilege of being 
committed to the interpretation and belief which 
lifts him closer to God. 

You may close by quoting Romans 8:14: “For 
all who are led by the Spirit of God are the sons 
of God.” 
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Grup ? tictb 16 


Handling the Overparticipant 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT '* 


This is the third in a series of brief articles 
dealing with group participation. Watch this space 
each month for these helpful discussions. 


Problem: What can a leader or member of a group 
do to protect the group from the person who mo- 
nopolizes the discussion? 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 


1. The first problem, of course, is to try to find 
out why a particular individual feels such a strong 
need to express himself so frequently. It may be 
because he wants desperately to feel respected by 
the group. Or perhaps he feels that his ideas are 
not being fully understood—and therefore he 
must repeat and restate them for purposes of clari- 
fication. Or he may actually see himself as the 
group’s best “idea man” and therefore assume 
that his contributions merit more attention. The 
point is that there is no one cure for the domi- 
nator; the first task is to become more sensitive 
to behavioral cues as to the cause. 

2. Some overparticipants can relax more easily 
if they are sure that their ideas have been under- 
stood and given visibility. Putting such ideas on 
the blackboard can serve this purpose and shorten 
clarifying speeches. The leader can simply say, 
after writing the idea on the board, “Is this an 
accurate statement of the point you are making, 
Mr. Jones? . . . Now, are there other points that 
some of us would like to add?” If Mr. Jones’s idea 
has been correctly recorded, he has no reason to 
keep explaining it and the way is open to other 
participants. 

3. The practice of group observation can help 
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the overparticipant become conscious of his effect 
on the group. Some groups find it useful to spend 
the last few minutes of each session evaluating 
the progress they made. A good question might 
be, What could we have done differently during 
this meeting to make our session more productive? 
During such a self-appraisal period, comments 
about uneven participation can easily come out 
into the open. 

4. Breaking a larger group into smaller work- 
ing groups for part of the period helps curb the 
influence of the overparticipant. Such a monop- 
olizer can be involved in only one small sub- 
group, leaving the other groups free to proceed 
without his influence. 

5. Sometimes a specialized role in the group will 
prevent the overparticipant from dominating the 
discussion. He can, for example, be asked to 
undertake the function of clarifying, or record- 
ing, or summarizing the ideas of the group. The 
leader can say something like, “Mr. Jones, why 
don’t you take some notes on the points we’re 
bringing out here, and then summarize them for 
us when we come to the end of this issue.” This 
gives Mr. Jones some status, a responsibility—and 
an approved time for his particular comments. 

6. If the overparticipant is having a seriously 
bad influence on the group, this fact should be 
brought to his attention. It is important, however, 
that this be done in as nonthreatening a manner 
as possible, and without questioning his motives. 
This might be done by a friend after a group 
session. 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project coordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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ADULT TEACHER 


As you opened your copy of 
ApuLtt TEACHER this month, the 
first article you saw had a Christ- 
mas theme and was. entitled 
“Wrapped in Swaddling Clothes.” 
Margaret T. Applegarth is the 
writer. 

Artists, poets, and musicians give 
individual interpretations of reli- 
gious themes. On page 14 are com- 
panion interpretations of the flight 
to Egypt, by the poet Webb Dycus, 
and the artist Luc Olivier Merson. 

Do the members of your depart- 
ment know the Christmas hymn 
printed on page 40? If not, why 
not learn it? You will find the 
music in The Methodist Hymnal, 
99. 

One of the two books reviewed 
on page 13 is on Christmas customs. 
Either book would be welcome as a 
Christmas gift. 

The Christmas season is inevi- 
tably a busy one. But do not pass 
by the articles in this issue; they 
will give you valuable help for your 
teaching job. 

The index on pages 47 and 48 
will be helpful for future reference 
to your file of 1954 copies of ADULT 
TEACHER. 


BIBLE LESSONS 
FOR ADULTS 


The writer of this quarterly for 
small Sunday schools is Russell 
Hoy, a rural Methodist pastor in 
Ohio. 

The teacher’s quarterly contains 
teaching plans by Albert William 
Martin, professor of church admin- 
istration at Perkins School of The- 
ology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

Preceding the lesson section there 
are several articles, including 
these: “The Wisdom Literature 
Still Speaks,” by Martin Rist; “Be- 
yond Knowledge,” by Myron F. 
Wicke; “The Source of Gratitude,” 
by Frank R. Snavely; “Christmas 
Is a Family Festival,” by Charles 
M. Laymon; “Group Discussion’s 
Strong Points,” by John Edward 
Lantz; “Using the Printed Mate- 
rials,” by Robert S. Clemmons. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The December lessons in this 
new quarterly deal with Amos and 
Hosea. 

The writers are Elmer A. Leslie, 
professor of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament literature, Boston School 
of Theology; and W. Randolph 
Thornton, executive director, 
leadership education and church- 
school administration, Commission 
on General Christian Education. 
Dr. Leslie writes the lesson treat- 
ment in each case. Mr. Thornton 
writes the leaders’ helps. 

An editorial by Charles M. Lay- 
mon and book reviews by J. Phillip 
Hyatt and Lyndon B. Phifer are 
also included. 


ADULT STUDENT 


Henry Hitt Crane, pastor of Cen- 
tral Methodist Church, Detroit, 
writes under the heading “Finding 
the Value of X in ‘Xmas.’” 

Another Christmas feature is a 
short story: “Aunt Libby’s Christ- 
mas,” by A. M. Hopkins. 

Donald A. Ottinger, a Methodist 
pastor in Philadelphia, writes on 
“Young Adults for Action.” 

Crates S. Johnson, a newspaper 
columnist in Cumberland, Mary- 
land, writes on the subject “You 
Can’t Lose.” 

Harold W. Ruopp, a Methodist 
minister, writes on “How to Get 
Peace of Mind.” 

Roy H. Short, bishop of the 
Nashville Area of The Methodist 
Church, writes on “A Family Mis- 
sionary Project.” 

Robert S. Clemmons, a member 
of the staff of Christian Education 
of Adults, tells “Where to Get 
Help” with respect to church- 
school work with adults in the local 
churches. 

In the International Lesson 
Series, E. Leigh Mudge, a retired 
Methodist minister, writes the 
major lesson treatment under the 
heading “Facing the Question.” 

In the Adult Fellowship Series, 
Mack B. Stokes, professor of Chris- 
tian doctrine, Emory University, 
concludes his series of thirteen les- 
sons on “Major Methodist Beliefs.” 


MATURE YEARS 


Have you seen this new maga- 
zine for older adults? It has sixty- 
four pages (this size), a four-color 
cover, easily read type, generous 
illustrations, and a touch of color 
on every page. 

The articles are grouped in six 
sections: My Life, Wonderful 
World, The Living Word, The 
Chapel, Adult Adventure, and The 
Pastor Calls. 

Let’s look at the second section, 
“Wonderful World.” 

“Lifetime Pioneer” is the story 
of an older adult who has given 
his life to the ministry and to re- 
ligious education, Cecil Leslie Clif- 
ford. He is now director of older- 
adult work in the Montana Con- 
ference. This story is followed by 
Mr. Clifford’s own story of “The 
Conversion of Fred Stone” in 
which Mr. Clifford had a part. 

“Armchair Travel” gives a pic- 
ture story of a trip to Saint Au- 
gustine, Florida. 

Next we have a Christmas poem 
and “Her Greatest Gift,” a Christ- 
mas story. 

The last article in this section is 
“The Louisville, Kentucky, Dis- 
aster’—a reminiscent account of 
the Ohio River flood of 1937. 

The third section, “The Living 
Word,” has an article for each 
Sunday-school lesson of the quar- 
ter. Daily meditations are provided. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


This periodical has long had the 
largest circulation of any of our 
Methodist curriculum materials. 
For the benefit of this large group 
of readers a magazine section has 
been added. 

Attention will be given to reli- 
gious observances, as, “Christmas— 
A Family Festival.” Stimulating 
articles will deal with themes re- 
lated to the lessons, as, “Faith in 
God.” Helps for the adult depart- 
ment workers will be included, as, 
“How Adults Learn.” 

The treatments of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series were written 
this quarter by Ward Redus. 





NOW .-there’s an 
RSV BIBLE for 


your every need! 


For preparing lessons, Bible study, for gifts— 
the RSV Bible is the right one for you! Written 
in the language of today with modern punctua- 
tion and paragraphing, it’s much easier to 
read and understand than former versions. 
Order yours, and some extras for gifts, today! 


N the beginning God created 
heavens and the earth. 2 The 
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LEATHER EDITIONS. These editions of 





was without form and void, the RSV Bible are bound in beautiful genuine 
darkness was upon the face e leather with rounded corners, spine stamped 


dees certhene te ae Set in genuine 23-karat gold. Printed on fine 
3 And God said, “Let the Bible paper, size 544x814 inches, red-under- 


light”; and there was light. 4 gold edged pages, and ribbon marker. The 


er peters i ag my gooc type is clear and legible, with plenty of white 


darkness. 5 God called the light Day space between the lines for easy reading. 










































the darkness he called Night. And 
(Actual size type in Illustrated Editions) 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Size 
514x734 inches. Twelve illustra- 
tions in full color, 12 colored 
maps. TN-2800. Blue wash- 
able cloth binding; white page 
edges, stained top, square 
corners. 

1 to 11 copies 

postpaid ....... each, $3.25 
12 to 49 copies 

postpaid ........ each, $3.00 
50 or more copies 

oeeeed .......: each, $2.85 
TN-2803. Black Sturdite, mo- 
rocco grained binding. Limp, 
flexible cover. Red edges, round 
corners. 

1 to 11 copies 

postpaid ........ each, $3.50 
12 to 49 copies 

postpaid ........each, $3.25 
90 or more copies 


postpaid ........ each, $3.10 


Your choice of black or red bindings—please 
order by numbers below. 


TN-3807. Black Leather . . postpaid, $10.00 
TN-3807R. Red Leather . . postpaid, $10.00 


(Actual size type in Leather and Buckram Editions) 


] In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth. 2 The 
earth was without form and void, and 














BUCKRAM EDITION. This edition of the 
RSV Bible has exactly the same page size and 
printing as the Leather Editions described 
above. It is bound in fine maroon Buckram, 
and has a Sturdite spine stamped in 23-karat 
gold. A colorful jacket protects its covers. 
The low price of this edition of the Revised 
Standard Version Bible makes it an excep- 
tionally appropriate gift for Church School 
members, Bible study groups, or other similar 
organizations. Order by number. 


TN-3800 ................ postpaid, $6.00 


Add state sales tax, if necessary—none on interstate orders 
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